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The Articles of Association provide that the Presi- 
dent shall deliver an address to the members of the 
Association at the Ordinary General Meeting. In 


the profession to which its members belong. In 
performing these functions as well as in fulfilling other, 


_ and in some respects wider, purposes, the Association 


approaching this duty I have felt that the mass of | 


business to be transacted at the Ordinary General 
Meeting makes it imperative that the Presidential 
Address should be characterised by brevity. 

The year through which we are now passing has 
been one of material moment in the annals of the 
Association. I believe it would be correct to say that 
for a period of six months during which its affairs were 
in the hands of the liquidator, the Association had no 
existence in a strictly legal sense. When the resolution 
determining voluntary liquidation received the sanction 
of the members at the end of last year, it was assumed 
that the necessary formalities would be completed, 
and that the Association would emerge again under its 
new title, in the course of a few weeks. To the ordinary 
mind the procedure appeared so simple and straight- 
forward that difficulties could not arise. But the 
ordinary mind, perhaps fortunately, has little know- 
ledge of a Government Department, or of the remark- 
able ability of its legal branches to discover obstacles 
and to raise objections which could not reasonably be 
foreseen. The Association, therefore, experienced 
delay in accomplishing the object it set out to attain, 
and only yesterday completed the formalities necessary 
to permit a comparatively simple change in name. 
I desire now to express my appreciation of the work 
done in this connection and my congratulations on its 
satisfactory completion. 

To the Association as a body it is a matter of great 
satisfaction to have succeeded in discarding a mis- 
leading, objectionable appendage to its title. The 
use of the word “limited” created in the minds of 
those with whom the Association came into contact in 
the conduct of its affairs, an altogether erroneous 
conception of its purpose and functions. The resulting 
disabilities will no longer pertain. In future the 
Association will appear in its true light as a body of 
professional men banded together, not for a pecuniary 
or personal gain, but primarily for the promotion and 
discussion of matters of scientific interest, and for the 
dissemination of information relating to the work of 


does not act under the impulse of selfish motives. 
On the contrary, underlying and stimulating its various 
activities is the desire to meet public needs and to 
increase the utility of its members in the service of the 


_ community. 








arising from 


In this latter connection reference may justly be 
made to the action of the Association in the earlier 
months of this year, in relation to the re-introduction 
of the Tuberculosis Order. Notwithstanding the 
numerous representations made to successive Govern- 
ments and to individual members of Parliament during 
the past five years, it was ascertained that many mem- 
bers and at least some Cabinet Ministers lacked in- 
formation on the subject, or at least possessed only 
a hazy knowledge of it. The Association, therefore, 


_compiled and circulated the necessary information. 


In doing so, the opportunity was embraced of pointedly 
directing attention to the compensating benefits 
likely to accrue from the expenditure entailed by the 
operation of the order. It was shown that the cost 
of administering the order would in part at least be 
directly counterbalanced by a reduction in the cost 
of State aided schemes of Local Authorities for the 
treatment of human tuberculosis, since it could 
confidently be anticipated that the order would 
contribute to a lower incidence of human disease 
bovine infection, Apart from the 
question of cost, an incomparably greater benefit 
would result from the protection of the younger 
generation during infancy against the risk of attack 
by an insidious, chronic and often slowly progressive 
disease which was particularly liable to leave its 
permanent record on the health and physical well- 
being of the individual. If the expressions of ap- 
preciation which followed the circulation of the in- 
formation prepared by the Association may be taken as 
an indication of the service which it rendered, it may 
fairly be claimed that it assisted materially in ensuring 
a smooth and safe passage for the Diseases of Animals 
Bill which has now received the sanction of Parliament, 
and under which the expenditure of public money 
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necessary for the administration of the order has been 
authorised. 

In passing, brief reference may be made to the 
representations submitted by the Association to the 
Department of Mines in the early months of the year, 


and which had for their object the maintenance of a | 


high standard in the conditions of life and work of 
pit ponies, as well as for raising and improving methods 
of supervision for this purpose. There would appear to 
be reasonable grounds for the hope that once the 
coalfields have been restored to a settled condition, 
these representations will result in developments 
to the benefit of both ponies and coal-masters. 

The current year will, I believe, witness the initiation 
of material developments in the veterinary public 
health services of the country, and their establishment 
on a broader basis than has hitherto existed. In the 
past, Scotland has been more progressive in this res- 
pect than her southern neighbour, largely because 
public health legislation in Scotland is of much more 
recent date than the corresponding legislation ap- 
plicable to England. The Milk and Dairies Acts 
which, after ten years of cold storage, will become 
operative in a fortnight, place the two countries on 
a more nearly equal footing, since both the English 
and Scottish Acts accord the veterinary officer a 
definite place in the public health machine in which 
he is peculiarly fitted to render service to the com- 
munity. The solid record of work done in those 
centres in which veterinary public health services 
have for some years been established, provides ample 
justification for this statement. Administration of a 
progressive character in regard to the supervision of 
meat and milk will be found to be associated almost 
constantly with the utilisation of veterinary services. 
However small or large the part which the veterinary 
officers concerned may have played in initiating pro- 
gress in these connections, it cannot be denied they 
have contributed materially to its accomplishment. 

It is a remarkable fact that the most efficient 
and most highly organised veterinary public health 
services are to be found in those countries largely 





hope that the movement now taking definite shape 
under the stimulus of the Milk and Dairies Acts, will 
progress steadily, until in this country we reach a 
position more nearly approximating that attained 
long ago in those countries on which we depend in no 
small measure for supplies of animal foodstuffs / 
I trust not. I venture to think we are within measur- 
able distance of witnessing developments along these 
lines not only in local administration but also in 
connection with the central health departments con- 
cerned with the supervision of food. 

A veterinary public health service does not mean 
the creation of something new and independent of 
existing services. In so far as it is new it is to be 
regarded rather as an additional cog in the public health 
wheel which will contribute its due share to the effici- 
ency of the whole machine. In my view efficiency 
in the public health machine cannot be achieved by 
the creation of isolated units. On the contrary, it is 
dependent, absolutely, on co-ordination of the work 
of its individual parts and the co-operative working 
of the whole. 

It is probable that at no time in the history of this 
Association has the need been greater for unity, 


_and for loyalty to the executive entrusted with the 


management of its affairs. The scope and activities 


of the Association have broadened immensely since 


interested in the export of meat and of dairy produce to 


this country. It has been my privilege, recently, 
to pay official visits to two of these countries. Per- 
sonal observation enables me to say that, apart from 
internal considerations, an impelling factor in the 
establishment and maintenance of these services by 
the Governments concerned has been the need to 
provide a skilled inspection service in order to comply 
with the requirements of our own and of other importing 
countries in regard to the supervision and control 
of the animal products which we import. And yet, 
we appear to be only wakening, only commencing to 
realise our own internal requirements in this respect. 
It has always appeared to me that the divorce effected 
by the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1886, 
between the central administrative control of animal 
disease as a purely animal question, on the one hand, 
and as a factor of influence on human health on the 
other, has exercised a continuously retarding influence 
on the development of a veterinary public health 
service in this country. Is it too much to express the 


its formation 43 years ago. Its progress and develop- 
ment since it became the instrument of union between 
Divisions formerly isolated and independent, might 
almost be described as phenomenal. Nevertheless, 
its influence for good will be measured in direct 
proportion as its members are united and are prompted 
in their actions by a desire to promote the purposes 
it is intended to serve. In order to achieve its objects 
the Association requires service from its members. 
It is indeed the duty of each individual to contribute 
his share according to his ability and opportunities. 
Looking forward to the coming year,I feel that the 
Association will require in the fullest measure both 
loyalty and service from its members. I would express 
the hope that both will be accorded generously to my 
successor in office. 


The Conference Papers. 


The present issue contains the paper on “ The 
Re-introduction of the ‘Tuberculosis Order,” by 
Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, together with the discussion 
upon it, which was of such length as to necessitate a 
special session for its completion. 

Future numbers of the Record will contain the 
following papers, together with reports of the dis- 
cussions thereupon: “* Animal Nutrition,” by Pro- 
fessor ‘I. B. Wood, (Opener, Mr. Henry Taylor) ; 
* Plant Poisoning.” by Professors J. F. Craig and 
LD). Kehoe, (Opener, Dr. W. H. Andrews) ; “ Recent 
Legislation on Food Inspection (not milk) in England 
and Scotland,” by Mr. J. McAllan, (Opener, Lt.-Col. 
T. D. Young): ‘ Dystokia,” by Mr. F. T. Harvey. 
(Opener, Mr. KE. P. Edwards), and “Some Recent 
Advances in Veterinary Helminthology,” by Dr. 
T.W. M. Cameron, (Opener, Mr, A, W. Noel Pillers). 
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September 5, 


Annual General Meeting. 


ACADEMIC AND Civic WELCOMES 
TO CAMBRIDGE. 


A large company of members and visitors gathered 
in the Guildhall, Cambridge, on the morning of 
‘Tuesday, August 17th, 1925, on the occasion of the 
Inaugural Meeting of the 43rd Annual Congress of 
the Association. The President, Mr. Arthur 
Gofton, occupied the chair, and in addition to 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University (Dr. A. C. 
Seward, Master of Downing College) and_ the 
Mayor of Cambridge (Mrs. E. Hartree), those 
present who signed the attendance book were : 
Members.—Messts. J. Abson, J. Anderson, A. H. 
Andrew, E. F. Angler, W. A. Austin, T. E. Barcham. 
J. R. Barker, R. Barron, J. R. Baxter, R. C. Baxter, 
J. W. Beaumont, Hugh Begg, 8. Bennett, 8. C. J. 
Bennett, T. J. Bosworth, O. Charnock Bradley, 
M. Bray, W. H. Blackburn, H. G. Bowes, W. H. 
Brooke, D. Brown, W. Brown (Aberdeen), E. A. Bur- 
gon, J. B. Buxton, E. J. Burndred, C. Burston, 
). Buckingham, Robin Catmur, J. Clarkson, M. Clark- 
son, J. W. Conchie, R. L. Cornell, J. F. Craig, D. 
Cumming, C. Davenport, D. G. Davies, J. Davidson, 
H. J. Dawes, H. W. Dawes, W. H. Dennett, P. F. 
Dolan, E. P. Edwards, R. Finch, . H. Gaiger, R. E. 
Glover, A. Gofton, F. L. Gooch, R. Greig, O. V. 
(running, F. T. Harvey, J. R. = teat JF. Healy. 
T. G. Heatley, W. Hepburn, (. G. Hill, 8. E. Hill. 
Kr. T. G. Hobday, J. Holroyd, C. W. Howard, George 
Howie (Senr.), Geo. Howie, T. W. Hughes (.Junr.), 
J. E. Hutchinson, T. Eaton Jones, D. Johnston, 
I). Kehoe, H. C. J. Kelly, H. King, H. Kirk, W. W. 
Lang, K. H. Leach, H. G. Lepper, W. J. Leyshon, 
F. W. Lloyd, L. W. Wynn Lloyd, J. 8. Lloyd, T. W. 
Lloyd, G. H. Locke, R. C. Locke, W. Loveless, H. J. 
Lowe, J. MacQueen, G. P. Male, J. Martin, (. Masson. 
G. T. Matthews, J. Matthews, J. McAllan, J. W. 
McIntosh, J. McKinna. R. Moore, R. Barons Nelder, 
K. J. L. Norman, J. H. Poles, J. Pollard, C. A. Powell, 
L. P. Pugh, D. 8. Rabagliati, H. Caulton Reeks, 
H. C. Reeks, Junr., G. Rees-Mogg, W. D. Rees, W.C. B. 
Revill, E. B. Reynolds, J. R. Rider, J. W. Rider, 
A. Ridlington, A. E. Roberts, H. L. Roberts, M. 
Robinson, H. W. Robson, D. B. Rodger, T. Runci- 
man, J. Scott, W. Shipley, G. R. Simpson, R. Simpson, 
S. H. Slocock, 'T. F. Spencer, A. Spicer, J. Spruell, 
W. L. Stewart, R. Swaby, J. W. Tainsh, F. J. Taylor. 
H. Taylor, P. R. Thompson, (. W. Townsend, W. R, 
Townson, F. T. Trewin, H. H. Truman, A. H. Watson, 
J. W. Whitehead, A. W. Whitehouse, T. Wilkinson, 
J. 8. 8. Woodrow, W. Woods, G. H. Wooldridge 
(Hon. Treasurer). W. R. Wooldridge, J. H. Wynne 
and G. H. Livesey, General Secretary. 

Visitors.—Mrs. Hugh Begg, Mrs. E. J. Burndred, 
Dr. E. J. Cross, Councillor W. Harvey dinburah 
Mrs. Hepburn, Mr. R. Hudson, Mrs. H. C. J. Kelly, 
Mrs. H. King, Mr. C. O. Langley (Solicitor), Mr. H. G. 
Richardson, Mrs. Locke and Miss Locke, Miss Picken, 
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Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Scott, Mrs. F. Trewin, Mrs. 


| Wilkinson and Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge. 


Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 


J. W. Brittlebank, R. Bryden, J. H. Carter, J. C. 
Coleman, E. R. Edwards, A. B. Fewings, H. P. 


Hogben, R. Hughes, T. T.. Jack, N. H. MacAlister. 
G. D. Martin, H. Peele, W. W. Peggie, 8. E. Sampson, 


_L. C. Tipper, H. C. Rockett, 8. E. Sampson, W. Scott, 


' science in which you here are interested. 





S. Villar, Drs. Woodhouse and Gerald Leighton, 
and A. Young. 

Commencing the proceedings, the President called 
upon the Secretary to read the notice convening 
the meeting. 

The Secretary having read the notice, the PREstI- 
DENT said: Ladies and Gentlemen, We are honoured 
to-day by having with us the Right Worshipful the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
who has kindly come here to extend to us a formal 
welcome to Cambridge. I will now call upon the 
Right Worshipful the Vice-Chancellor to address 
you. (Applause.) 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR (Prof. A. C. Seward, Master 
of Downing College): Mr. President, your Worship 
the Mayor, ladies and gentlemen. The task that 
I have to perform this morning is one which gives me 
very much pleasure; a pleasure, at least, from one 
point of view, but not from every point of view. 
It is a pleasure to me, a very real pleasure, to 
offer on behalf of the University a cordial welcome 
to this Association. But the pleasure that I feel 
in doing that is tempered to a very large extent 
by the feeling that I have an almost complete ignorance 
of the science which this body represents. Cambridge. 
I think, is not altogether an inappropriate place for a 
congress of those interested in veterinary science. 


In the first place I think I am right in saying that it 


was to a large extent to Mr. Banham (applause) 
whom many of us have known here for a great number 
of years, that this Association owes its birth. Then 
again we have here, as you know, I am_ very 
glad to say, a professor of Animal Pathology. 
Professor Buxton. He has not, so far, been 
with us very long; he came here in 1923, and he 
has had a good deal to do I tttink this is correct 

in the development of the Association. (Applause.) 
Cambridge, I suppose, may be said to be primarily 
the home of pure, rather than applied science, and 
I think that you will agree with me that, whatever 
branch of applied science we devote ourselves to. 
the foundation of all applied science or technical 
science must be pure science, and the main function 
that this University has, so far as science subjects are 
concerned, is to see that the foundations of pure 
science are firmly laid. We have in recent years 
included the applications of science; we have now 
a good many departments which are concerned 
primarily with applied science, and one of the latest 
which the University has welcomed is that concerned 
with animal pathology (Applause), and I feel sure 
that we may look forward in the near future to 
contributing not a little to the advancement of that 
under the 











active guidance and enthusiasm of Professor Buxton. 
(Applause.) Cambridge has long been the home of | 
medical science, I mean medical science as applied | 
to human beings, and I am very glad to see here to-day 
my friend and contemporary, Professor Sir Humphrey 
Rolleston. In his presence I must be very careful 
if I venture to make any comparison between that 
branch of medical science which he represents, and 
that branch which you represent, but I do feel this: 
that those who are concerned with what are generally 
called, not always correctly, the lower animals 
(laughter), have possibly more opportunity of contribu- 
ting to knowledge than those who are concerned 
only, or mainly, with human beings, because material 
which you have at your disposal lends itself more 
readily to experimental work, and it is by experiments 
on the lower animals that it has been possible, to a 
large extent, at least, to advance medical science 
in the strict sense. But I will not attempt to deal 
further with a subject about which I know extremely 
little. ‘There is no essential difference between one 
kind of medical science and another, whether you are 
concerned with the practice of medicine as applied 
to the lower animals, or whether with the practice 
of medicine as applied to human beings, the science is 
all one and, as I said at the beginning, the foundation 
of all these different branches must be essentially a 
knowledge of pure science. Personally I have always 
favoured the introduction into the University of 
departments which are concerned with applied 
science. Some years ago, when it was suggested 
that we should have here a Department of Engineering 
there was not a little opposition. People were afraid 
it was the thin edge of the wedge. So it was, I think, 
as a matter of fact; but the introduction of the 
wedge has not done the University any harm. On 
the contrary I think, I only express my own opinion, 
it does not do to speak for the University, it has done 
a very great deal of good. Now-a-days the University 
cannot hope to do very much unless it is progressive, 
and we here venture to pride ourselves on the fact 
that Cambridge has at all events for some years, 
shown a progressive spirit ; and that leads me to say, 
in my concluding words, that it is a very great pleasure 
indeed to have this Congress mecting here, because it 
shows that you consider Cambridge is worthy of 
your attention, and that it is a suitable place in which 
to hold your meetings, and it will always, I think, 
give a stimulus, if any stimulus is needed, to those 
who live here and are responsible for animal pathology. 
| hope Professor Buxton will not think that I regard 
him as inclined to slackness and wanting stimulating,— 
I don’t,—but it shows at least to the outside world 
that Cambridge can no longer be accused of being 
narrow in its interests. It is very sincerely and very 
cordially that, on behalf of the University, I welcome 
this Congress to Cambridge. (Applause.) 

The PresipENt : We have also with us this morning 
the worshipful the Mayor of Cambridge. She has 
been good enough to come here also with the object 
of extending to you a welcome to the town. I will 


now call upon the worshipful the Mayor to address 
you. 


(Applause). 
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The Mayor or CamBrip@k (Councillor Mrs. Eva 
Hartree): Mr President, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, ladies 
| and gentlemen. It is difficult for me to come after 
the Vice-Chancellor, but still I am very glad indeed 
to welcome you to the town of Cambridge. It is true 
that we owe the beauty of the town of Cambridge in 
very large measure to the University, still we have a 
kind of feeling that the buildings, although they belong 
to the Colleges, also belong to the town, and I do hope 
that you will give yourselves leisure to look round and 
see what a beautiful town you are in. Don’t spend 
all your time in here; spend some of it outside. 
We have done this hall up recently and we are very 
proud of it. I should not have been so ready to call 
your attention to it last year, but don’t spend all your 
time indoors. I was rather hoping that some of the 
ladies I see here were here as members, but [| under- 
stand that they are not. I hope that next time you 
come to Cambridge many of the ladies who are here 
will be members. We do progress in Cambridge, 
although it is Il who say so. You see we have progressed 
until they have got me as Mayor (Applause). 1 think 
the University also might progress a little faster and 
allow me to have a degree (Applause). | am properly 
qualified ; I don’t mean an honorary degree, [ mean 
a proper degree. I am waiting for it and I shall get 

it, unless an undergraduate runs over me first. 
(Laughter). I am very glad indeed to be able to be 
here and welcome you to this beautiful town. I say 
* Do look at it as well as talk.” It is much pleasanter 
for me to stand on this platform to-day to welcome you 
than it was to preside at the meeting yesterd: Ly. 

We had a very difficult meeting of the Town Council 
yesterday. We talked all the morning. We did 
finish at one o'clock, but we did a great deal of ti ilking. 
| know you are here for a very interesting Conference. 
I took science; the Vice-Chancellor also we both 
took science. He went on with it; I went on with a 
family instead. (Laughter and Applause). I don't 
mean to say that he hadn’t a family, he had two. 
(Laughter). But after all I had to look after mine. 
I suppose he didn’t have to look after his. I must sit 
down now. I weleome you to this beautiful town and 
[ do hope you will enjoy your time here. (Applause). 

The Presipent: Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Mayor, 
ladies and gentlemen. 1 should like, on behalf of the 
Association, to extend our thanks to you, Sir, for your 
very kind words of welcome. We appreciate very much 
the fact that you have come here to address us and 
welcome us on behalf of the University. The Mayor 
has also addressed us and extended a welcome to us 
on behalf of the town, and I desire, on your behalf, 
to extend your thanks also to her for that welcome. 
I can assure her that she has started our proceedings 
in a very bright and happy spirit, which | trust may 
continue throughout the whole of the Conference. 
(Applause). 

The PRESIDENT, continuing, said : Ladies and gentle- 
men. Last year, you will remember, you elected 
three gentlemen honorary members. Of those three, 
one is with us to-day, and it is proposed to take this 
opportunity of presenting to him a diploma of member- 
ship and welcome him amongst us as an honorary 
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member. I refer to Dr. Crewe (Applause). All those 
who were in Aberdeen last year will remember the 
very able introduction which he gave to the proceed- 
ings and the very excellent discussion which followed, 
and the very able reply he made to the discussion. 
I am quite sure that you will feel that we are admitting 
an extremely worthy gentleman as an honorary member 
of this Association. I refer merely to that incident, 
a small incident, perhaps, in Dr. Crewe’s career, but 
I refer to it as it was that which brought him into 
direct contact with the Association. His scientific 
attainments are too well-known for me to enter into 
details ; I merely extend a welcome to Dr. Crewe as an 
honorary member and ask him to come up and receive 
his certificate. 

Dr. Crewe having received the certificate from the 
hands of the Chairman, the President announced that 
the certificates to the other Hon. Associates Dr. 
J. B. Orr and Professor Folmer Neilson, would be 
forwarded forthwith. He only wished they could have 
been present to receive them. (Applause). 


The President then delivered his address, which 
will be found at the commencement of this issue. 


The PresipeNt then said he had received an in- 
vitation which he proposed to read to the meeting. 
It reached him on Monday and he had taken the liberty 
of accepting it on their behalf and the Chairman had 
approved of his action. He thought when they 
heard the invitation they would approve also. It was 
from Professor Buxton, the Director of the Institute 
of Animal Pathology and was as follows : 


Institute of Animal Pathology, 
(Field Laboratories), 
Milton Road, Cambridge, 
l5th August, 1925, 

Dear Sir,—The President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons has kindly promised to lay the 
Foundation Stone of the Field Laboratories of the Institute 
of Animal Pathology, on Wednesday next, the 19th inst., 

t 2-30 p.m., at the Field Laboratories, Milton Road, 
Cambridge. 

It will afford myself and the members of the staff of 
the Institute of Animal Pathology much pleasure if you 
and the mémbers of the N.V.M.A. can be present.— 
Yours sincerely, J. Bast. Buxton, Director. 


I may say, added the President, that Professor 
Buxton has also very kindly made arrangements for 
transporting you to the site. Buses will be supplied 
and start from the School of Agriculture at 2-15, on 
Wednesday. Professor Buxton, however, makes the 
request that you will intimate to the Secretary if 
you intend to be present so that he may arrange for the 
necessary number of buses to take you there.( Applause). 


Professor Buxton: Ladies and gentlemen. We 
have had the privilege of listening to a Presidential 
Address which, I know you will agree is of outstanding 
interest. It is only necessary for me to move a formal 
vote of thanks. I move, therefore, that a hearty 
vote of thanks be accorded to our President for his 
address. (Applause). 
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Tue New PRESIDENT. 


The PrestpENT: It is my privilege, as retiring 
President, to nominate my successor and on the present 
occasion I find it is a very great pleasure to propose 
the gentleman whose name I am going to submit 
to you. I proposed yesterday at the meeting of the 
Council that Professor Buxton should be nominated as 
President for the next year at this meeting. (Applause). 
The Council of the Association unanimously en- 
dorsed that nomination and sent forward the recom- 
mendation to this meeting that he should be formally 
elected to-day. It is not necessary at this meeting to 
enter into any details as to Professor Buxton’s qualities 
and his ability to fill the post. Both his qualifications 
and his abilities are well-known to you. I wish, 
however, to say that in some respects I feel that it isa 
peculiar pleasure to myself personally to have the 
privilege of nominating Professor Buxton to fill the 
Presidential Chair. In the first place I have been in 
contact, more or less continuously, with Professor 
Buxton almost from the time of his qualifying and 
| have watched —he will forgive me saying it in this 
way-— his growth from what one might say very small 
beginnings up to the position he has at present attained. 
| think that you will agree with me when I say that 
the position has been “attained by solid merit and 
hard work, In addition, I feel a very great pleasure 
in nominating Professor Buxton for the Presidential 
Chair because of the very eminent work and the very 
valuable work which he did for this Association at a 
time of extreme difficulty in its affairs. We were 
faced, as you know, without warning, with a calamity 
in the death of the Secretary who had been appointed 
to carry out the duties. Professor Buxton, as you 
know, stepped into the breach and did, one might say, 
truly herculean work in carrying on the affairs of the 
Association at a time when it was in some respects 
in a formative condition, and in addition to carrying 
on the work of the Association he was doing strenuous 
work in carrying out his own duties in private 
life. I feel, therefore, that in electing Professor 
Buxton to the Chair, as I feel sure you will do, we are 
giving him the highest honour we can bestow upon him 
as a small recognition of that ygry valuable work he 
did on our behalf. Without any further words 
I propose that Professor Buxton be elected President 
for the ensuing year. 


Dr. O. C. BRapLey: I have very great pleasure in 
seconding. | have known Professor Buxton, | 
suppose, for the same length of time as the President 
and in the same capacity, and it has always been a 
matter of gratification and pride that Professor 
Buxton was first of all upon our Edinburgh College 
staff. Apart from that, I should have no hesitation 
in seconding this, solely for the reason that Professor 
Buxton I regard as one of the saviours of the Associa- 
tion, at a very critical time. There is no harm in 
saying now that there were occasions when we should 
not have dared to have a general meeting of this 
length for fear that awkward questions would be 
asked. Professor Buxton was very largely instru- 
mental in placing the Association on a much more 
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secure and satisfactory foundation. I have great 
pleasure indeed, sir, in seconding your nomination. 
The PrestpenT: Are there any other nominations / 
Then I put it to you that Professor Buxton be elected 
for the present year. Those in favour please say 
“ Aye.” On the contrary—that is carried unani- 


mously. (Applause.) 
Professor Buxton: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen: I can only say “Thank you.” It is 


not many years since I had the privilege of labouring 
on your behalf, and I shall look forward with pleasure 
to the coming year. 

The Presipent: That concludes the business of 
the public meeting, and the meeting will be therefore 
adjourned, and we shall meet in the School of Agri- 
culture at 11 o'clock for the conduct of private 
business, 


Next Year's CONGRESS, 

Upon the resumption, the Prestmrnt said: We 
have now come to the more serious part of our business. 
The next item on the agenda is to decide upon the 
place of meeting for the year 1926. Yesterday this 
matter was discussed at the meeting of the Council, 
and two invitations were received—one from the 
Western Counties Division to hold the meeting at 
lorquay, which invitation was supported by a letter 
from the Mayor of ‘Torquay (Applause); they 
also had an invitation, submitted personally by 
Professor Craig, to hold the next Congress in Dublin. 
On being put to the vote at the Council meeting, the 
voting was thirteen in favour of Torquay, and seven- 
teen in favour of Dublin. I will ask the Secretary 
to read the letter from the President of the Western 
Counties Division, and also that from the Mayor of 
Torquay, aud then the matter will be open to the 
meeting for discussion. 

These communications having been read to the 
meeting, 

Mr. Masson said: As President of the Western 
Counties Division, I again endorse the letter 
of invitation to the Association to visit Torquay. 


| understand that it is an unwritten rule that 
the meetings shall be held in rotation in the 
north, south, east and west, and next year, | 
understand, the meeting is due to be held in 
the south. It is over twenty years since. the 
Association visited the west, when it went to 


Plymouth, and the Division feels that it is quite time 
that another such visit was paid. The railway 
facilities for Torquay are excellent—you can get right 
through from Aberdeen without a change; there is 
plenty of hotel accommodation, and the district is 
extraordinarily beautiful. 

Professor Craia: The invitation which has been 
placed before the Association is not a personal one, 
hut one from and on behalf of the members of the 
profession in Ireland. (Applause.) I need only say 
that they desire that this Association shall hold its 
Congress in Ireland at an early date, and I can assure 
you that should you decide to come to Dublin you 
will be accorded a very hearty welcome indeed, 
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and everything that those of us who live there can do 
will be done to make your visit not only interesting, 
hut enjoyable. I need only say, with regard to the 
position of Dublin, that there is no difficulty in gettin: 
there and that a Congress such as this could not be 
held in more congenial surroundings or atmosphere. 

With regard to some of the points that have been 
raised by a former speaker, I want to point out that 
it is now twenty-one years since the “ National ” 
held its Annual Congress in Dublin, and those of us 
who were present at that gathering still retain very 
pleasant memories of it (hear, hear), and I do not 
doubt that if the meeting is held there next year. 
it will prove to be quite as enjoyable and as successful 
as that previously held there. I therefore place this 
proposal before you for your favourable consideration. 

Mr. Masson moved: “That the next Annual 
Meeting of this Association be held at Torquay.” 

Mr. NELDER seconded the motion. 

Professor Craig moved as an amendment that 
Dublin be the next place of meeting. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Goocu. 

A Memper: Is the invitation from Ireland 
supported, as is that from Torquay, by an invitation 
from the Lord Mayor of Dublin, as a guarantee of 
good faith? (Laughter.) 

Professor Craig: At the present time we have no 
Lord Mayor. (Laughter.) 

Upon the matter being put to the vote, the amend- 
ment was carried by a substantial majority, and 
Dublin will accordingly be the place of the Annual 
Congress for the year 1926. 

The PrestpeEnt informed Mr. MALE that due 
cognisance would be taken of the suggestion that the 
Congress should be held at the time of the Dublin 
Horse Show. 

The President added: We are'very much indebted 
to the Western Counties Division and to the Mayor 
of Torquay for their very kind and hearty invitation 
to hold our meeting there next year, and we will live 
in the hope that, although we are unable to take 
advantage of their invitation this year, we may have 
it reserved when the opportunity arises. (Applause.) 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 

Upon the consideration of the printed and circulated 
report, 

Professor MAcQUEEN, referring to the list of 
members, said that he was a member of the original 
Committee of the first Congress of the Association 
in 1881; since that time he had been Secretary of 
the Association for two years, in 1896 and 1897, and 
in 1910 he had the honour of being its President. 
If they would refer to his name in the list of members, 
there was no ornamental provision indicating those 
facts. 

He wished also to suggest. that some method 
might be outlined as a medium for the publication 
of the rules and regulations. 

Professor Buxton: I beg to move the adoption 
of this Annual Report. 

Mr. McInrosn: I beg to second that. 
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Capt. Kirk: I should like to refer to one paragraph 
of the report, on page 18: ‘* Orders under the Diseases 
of Animals’ Acts.” I note that the Ministry of 
Agriculture was asked to send out to veterinary 
inspectors of local authorities copies of all Orders, ete., 
issued under the Diseases of Animals’ Acts simul- 
taneously with their issue to local authorities, but 
that the Minister was unable to accede to the request. 
[ would like to ask if it is not possible to do anything 
further in the matter. The Farmers’ Union have had 
notice of these Orders, but the veterinary inspectors 
have not. I think they should be circulated to them. 


Mr. Lioyp drew attention to paragraph 3, on page 
20. The Northern Branch appeared to be the only one 
at present functioning, and he asked for information 
as to why the other Branches were not functioning. 
He wished to throw out the suggestion that the whole 
of the proceedings should be published in one volume, 
perhaps of the Record, or separately, as they were 
some years ago. 


Professor SHARE-JONES asked what commission a 
book-seller secured on the sale of the Veterinary 
Record. He was in a worse case than Professor 
MacQueen in regard to the register of members, in 
that his name had been climinated altogether. The 
subscription he paid to his book-seller was more than 
that for membership of the Association and it seemed 
that there must be an extraordinary profit on the 
sale of the Record. 

The PrestpENtr: I am not in a position to explain 
to Mr. Lloyd why it is that the Branches other than 
the Scottish Branch are not functioning. Hints have 
been thrown out to the officials of the Branches, 
but so far without result. With regard to the publi- 
cation of the proceedings, I can promise that the sub- 
ject will be remitted to the Council and will be con- 
sidered by them; similarly with regard to the sug- 
gestion of the circulation to veterinary inspectors of 
the Orders made under the Diseases of Animals’ 
Acts. With regard to the question raised by Professor 
Share-Jones, the Secretary informs me that he is not 
a member of the Association, and I may say that the 
purchase of the Record through a book-seller naturally 
does not constitute the proper way to become a member 
or of paying a membership subscription. I understand 
that the commission to book-sellers is 15 per cent., 
which is the ordinary trade allowance to the book-seller 
who purchases for re-sale. 

The report was received and adopted. 

The Balance Sheet, as published in the Congress 
Handbook, was then submitted to the meeting. 

The Prestpent: I should point out with regard to 
this that it is the Balance Sheet of the old Association 
before it went into voluntary liquidation. It has 
been already approved by the Council, before whom it 
has been placed three times. I submit from the 
Chair that the Statement of Accounts be received and 
adopted. 

The proposition was seconded by Dr. Bradley and 
carried unanimously. 











ELEcTION OF VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The Prestpent: We now come to the election of 
Vice-Presidents, and the recommendations of the 
Council are as follows :—for Scotland, Mr. Hugh Begg ; 
for Ireland, Professor Craig ; for the North of England, 
Mr. McKinna and for the South of England, Mr. 
McIntosh. I move that these gentlemen be elected 
Vice- Presidents for the ensuing year. 

These recommendations were unanimously ap- 
proved, 


ELection oF Hon, ‘TREASURER. 

The Prestpenr: The Council, to its deep regret, 
was met by a decision on the part of Professor Woold- 
ridge, to retire from the office of Honorary Treasurer 
and, after some discussion, the Council felt obliged 
to accept that resignation, with very considerable 
regret. It was then suggested that the name of 
Mr. K. Alfred West be submitted to the Association 
to-day as Honorary Treasurer of the Association. 
I move that he be elected Honorary Treasurer. 

Mr. Rees seconded and the proposition was unani- 
mously approved. 

GENERAL SECRETARY. The President, speaking to 
this appointment, said this matter led to very con- 
siderable discussion and the Council decided that the 
question of the appointment under this heading be 
adjourned to the Closing Meeting on Friday. After 
much discussion, the following resolution was passed:— 
“ That a Lay Secretary be appointed and paid a salary, 
and an Honorary General Secretary be also appointed. 
That the services of the sub-editor be retained and 
that the editorial work be supervised and controlled 
by a Committee specially appointed for that purpose.” 

The resolution was carried and the President said : 
I propose to defer consideration of the action to be 
taken arising out of this resolution to the Closing 
Meeting on Friday, when it will be quite competent 
to take it as a part of this meeting. 

ELECTION OF AUDITORS: Messrs. Fairbairn, Wing- 
field and Wykes were re-elected as Auditors to the 
Association. 

ELECTION OF SOLICITORS : 
and Wright were re-elected 
Association. 


Messrs. Fowler, Langley 
as*the Solicitors to the 


CONSIDERATION OF MATTERS REFERRED FROM THE 
COUNCIL. 


The Prestpent: The first of these matters, so far 
as they have not already been dealt with, relates to the 
Bye-laws, which have been circulated. These were 
considered by the Council and it was suggested that 
Bye-law No. 2 should be modified to the effect that 
the custody of the Common Seal of the Association 
should be in the hands of the President and the General 
Secretary, also that Bye-law No. 10 should be modified 
by the addition of the words, in connection with the 
Editorial Committee, “‘ two to form a quorum.” 

Dr. BrapLEY moved “That the Bye-laws, as 
amended, be the Bye-laws of the Association.” 
Professor Buxton seconded the proposition, which was 
agreed, 
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The Presipenr: The next item deals with the 
Draft Standing Orders, copies of which were circulated 
to you. These were yesterday approved for sub- 
mission to you. They deal with the regulations for the 
conduct of proceedings of the Council and of the Com- 
mittees. 

Professor MacQueen: Might I ask when these 
Draft Regulations were issued ? 

The Prestpent: I understand they were circulated 
along with the papers calling the meeting. 

The GenpraL Secretary: The Bye-laws were 
issued to the Council only. 

The Prestpent: The Secretary informs me that 
this is a matter for the Council only and that it was 
included by an unfortunate mistake. 

Continuing, the President said: There is a further 
point here which requires your endorsement. It is 
this, that because of the change in the constitution of the 
Association, following upon liquidation, we have been 
in the position, since July Ist, of having no properly 
authorised officers, and, in order that authority may 
be obtained for the payment of salaries due, it is 
necessary that you should pass a resolution that you 
approve of the appointment of a General Secretary 
and Editor at a salary of £500 per annum, as from the 
Ist July last to the conclusion of this meeting. 

Dr. BRADLEY moved, Professor Buxton seconded, 
and it was agreed that this appointment be approved. 

The Presipent: During the proceedings of the 
Council the retiring President, as the holder of the 
Chain of Office, was invested with a handsome gown, 
the gift to the Association of an anonymous donor. 
I think you will agree with me that the thanks of the 
Association are due to the gentleman who has made 
this handsome gift, which I am wearing to-day. 
( Applause.) 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANISING COMMITTER, 


The Presipent: We now come to the motion by 
Mr. Hamilton Kirk: “To draw attention to the 
desirability of arriving at an early and definite 
decision as to what shall be the duties and functions 
of the Organising Committee.” I will ask Mr. Kirk 
to speak to his motion. 

Capt. Kirk: I consider that the time is ripe when 
a decision should be arrived at as to what the duties 
are of the Organising Committee. I first referred 
to the desirability of the formation of such a Committee 
at a meeting of the Central Division over a year ago. 
It was referred to the Aberdeen Congress, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed. The Committee has been in 
existence some nine months: they have not done 
anything other than arrange some clinical prizes 
for students. The whole of the functions of this 
Committee are not known, and it is due to that fact 
that there has been little done in the way of publicity. 
When I proposed the formation of this Committee 
the first and foremost idea in my mind was that it 
would be a Publicity Committee. 1 want it to func- 
tion as a defence committee. We are bullied in every 
way, and nobody has ever a word to say in our defence. 
I think we should chiefly give publicity to our work 
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and profession—we have far too long hidden our 
light under a bushel. It is very different with the 
medical profession—the papers were full of the 
proceedings of the Medical Congress at Bath, and it 
will be interesting to see whether our Congress fares 
as well. 

At the last meeting I was asked to propose some 
additional functions for this Committee. I do not 
know whether you will have them read. I should 
like to see the Committee function along these lines— 
this is a letter I wrote to the General Secretary :— 

**67 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 
14th July, 1925. 

“Dear Sir,—In compliance with the request of my 
colleagues on the Organising Committee, | have pleasure 
in submitting what I conceive to be the proper functions 
of this body : 

“1. To educate the general public to a better apprecia- 
tion of the veterinary profession, as regards its importance 
and utility to the State; its knowledge ; and its scientific 
training. 

“2. To advertise (discreetly and unassumingly) the 
profession and its activities, in a precisely similar manner 
to that adopted by the medical profession. 

These aims would be largely achieved by the periodical 
publication of informative articles showing the past achieve- 
ments or present endeavours of the profession. Such 
articles should continuously labour the importance of 
appointing veterinary surgeons for the inspection of 
meat, milk and herds, etc., and installing the former in 
every public appointment which is in any way connected 
with the living or dead animal. The extent and nature 
of the veterinary curriculum would come as a revelation 
to a very large section of the public, which at present 
credits us with a very meagre smattering of science. The 
huge growth, activities and unqualified successes of the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps in the late war are still 
unknown to the general public. The difficulties daily 
experienced by every veterinary surgeon, such as the 
necessity for restraint of his intractable patients, the 
impossibility of attaining strict asepsis, and the compara- 
tive difficulty of diagnosis, etc., are all matters which are 
not realised by the laity nor allowed for when the veterin- 
ary surgeon comes in for criticism. That we have any 
knowledge of, or engage in the science of, bacteriology 
seems equally unknown to the public. Thus | say, we, 
as a body, should advertise ourselves more, and the task 
should not be relegated to any individual. Such articles 
and letters would, of course, be written by members of the 
profession, or by one or more members of the Committee, 
or would be selected by them from current veterinary 
literature; but they would be published under the 
auspices of the Organising Committee. From whatever 
source arising, however, I suggest that anything selected 
or written for publication in a lay paper should first be 
submitted to the Chairman of that Committee for his 
approval. Articles for which the Organising Committee 
accept responsibility, should be published under a nom-de- 
plume. 

3. To protect the interests and prestige of the pro- 
fession. 

In pursuance of this object much could be accomplished 
by challenging the utterances or writings of people who 
are not only misinformed, but actually antagonistic to our 
profession. Cases of this sort are extremely frequent, 
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and some organisation should exist for the purpose of 

self-protection, for if silence is held to mean assent, then 

the public will judge us by our silence. Members of the 

Committee should be ever on the watch, and if some 
matter should arise which seems derogatory to our interests, 
immediate action should be taken. Perhaps the action 
would be to direct the matter to the attention of the 

Parliamentary Committee ; perhaps to invoke the help 
of the Press. 

“4. To deal with any matters of organisation which are 
not properly referable to any other Committee. — (It 
might very well arrange all matters connected with Annual 
Congresses or International Congresses, etc.) Yours 
faithfully, HAMILTON Kirk.” 

Concluding, Capt. Kirk said that the chief thing 
he wished to emphasise was the necessity for getting 
publicity for the profession. ‘They could do it 
quietly, but it must be done, 

Mr. MALE: You will remember that at the Aberdeen 
Congress this matter was considered, and [ proposed 
that a Publicity Committee should be formed. ‘That 
was carried unanimously, but the name was altered 
later, as it was perhaps thought that the word 
organising was preferable to the word publicity. 
There seemed to be some doubt, however, in the minds 
of the Committee as to what exactly you wished us 
to do, and I think that accounts for the delay in 
funetioning. Mr. Kirk is a member of the Committee 
and so am I, but I hope we shall get the opinion of 
this meeting as to what you wish us to do. 

As you know, it has been a long felt want in this 
Association—the lack of having somebody to whom 
to go to take charge of the defence of the profession. 
We have been attacked, as Mr. Kirk has said, many 
times, and very severely, and it has been left to 
individuals to fight the battles of the profession—there 
has been no organised attempt,as is done in other 
professions, to make a defence. It is only at these 
Annual Congresses that we get together and discuss 
these affairs of State. I should like to suggest, to 
make this Committee a working Committee, that it 
should be one to which members should refer all 
matters affecting the profession, either local or general ; 
for example, if an attack is made in a single district, 
that the members of the profession in that district 
should notify the Committee and forward all letters 
to the Committee. They can then be dealt with 
by the Committee by means of the co-option of 
members with special knowledge of the subject at 
issue, and if it was thought advisable that the members 
could be called into action, it could be done. 

Then press cuttings should be brought before the 
Committee by the General Secretary. If necessary, 
a Press agent should be employed—many bodies 
have their Press agents and they are very useful 
people, because they can secure the insertion of 
matters in the Press which private individuals have 
great difficulty in getting. I also suggest that an 
executive of that Committee be formed, consisting 
of the Chairman and two or three members, who can 
act at once and have power to do so. 

I think if the Committee was asked to function 
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| It would then become a very important Committee 
and one which would entail a great deal of work. 

If it was the wish of members, which I believe it 

to be, that such a Committee should function in the 
way suggested, the Committee would try to carry 
out its work to the best of its ability. 

| Dr. BrapLey: Perhaps you will let me say one 
or two words, as Chairman of the Committee for the 
moment. The difficulty has been that, so far all 
propositions put before the Committee have been of 
the most nebulous nature. We have had certain 
concrete propositions to-day, and T assure Captain 
Kirk that they will receive careful consideration. 
One of the very first requirements—in that we are 
all agreed is the necessity of co-operation between 
the members of the Committee and the members of 
the profession, that is, if any line of action is considered 
desirable by an individual, that individual should 
-communicate with the Committee. So far only 
/one has been received, and in any case no action 
_ could be taken, as the suggestion was put forward 
too late to be acted upon. 

I think I might remind Capt. Kirk that a good deal 
of propaganda—-a hateful word, but one must use it 
for want of a better—is being done, and in a very 
admirable fashion, as was done the other day by 
Mr. Male at Bath. For, to my mind, the Association 
owes a debt to Mr. Male for the way in which he 
conducted himself at Bath, and the impression that 
he left at Bath that the Veterinary Profession is not 
without dignity, and I would beg that be kept 
in mind, (Applause.) We must regard = our 
dignity in some degree. From my own_ point 
of view, | think that regarding ourselves as a 
body of men to be respected, and showing that 
we demand respect, and = deserve  it,-goes a 
long, long way in the direction of publicity. 
Prestige, I would remind every member of the Associa- 
tion, is not obtainable except by individual effort. 
You may set up a thousand Organising Committees, 
and they will contribute not one grain of prestige : 
that rests with the individual. (Hear, hear.) One 
points to Mr. Male as having given prestige to the 
profession by the manner in which he conducted 
himself at Bath, only because this is the most recent 
instance, because this sort of thing has been going on 
quietly everywhere, and has been practised by quite 
a number of members of the profession. One feels 
and knows that that kind of quiet, unassumihg effort, 
is the very best type of propaganda, Now, there is 
room for an Organising Committee—I decline to 
use the title Publicity Committee—its functions may 
be permissible in the direction of publicity, but, if 
we advertise, for Heaven’s sake do not let us say that 
we are doing it. (Laughter.) 

I can assure Capt. Kirk that so long as I remain 
Chairman of the Organising Committee, his suggestions 
shall receive, as I have said before, the most careful 
consideration. 


Mr. Eaton Jones: Would I be in order, sir, in 
now drawing your attention to the literature sent out 
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The Prestpent: Yes, if the meeting approves. 

Mr. Eaton Jones: I refer to the Diseases of 
Animals (Branch) Circular Letter No. 10, issued in 
connection with the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Foot-and-mouth Disease. There is a 
paragraph in it which says that it is desirable that 
the Chief Constable should be appointed chief adminis- 
trative officer in each police area. 


I do not know any particular Borough that has 
adopted that suggestion of making the Chief Constable 
the Chief Inspector. It may have been done in some 
of the counties where the issuing of licences has 
to be done quickly. There may be something in it, 
but in large Boroughs having a whole time veterinary 
staff, I think the rapidity of action would be much 
retarded by such a course. Also, in your remarks 
this morning, you spoke of the defence of the profes- 
sion. If this comes into force, I think it would be a 
most retrograde step. ‘This has been issued more 
under the Foot-and-mouth Disease Order than under 
the other Orders under the Diseases of Animals’ Acts. 
and I think it wants taking up very urgently. 

The Prestpent: Your position is that it was a 
matter which should be considered by the Organising 
Committee / 


Mr. Luoyp: I would like to support what has just 
been said by Messrs. Kirk, Male and Eaton Jones. 
As regards the Organising Committee, I think there is a 
great deal for it to do, and I think there should be 
an executive committee of this Committee that will 
be able to deal with anything that arises on the 
spur of the moment. I ama member of the National 
Association of Veterinary Inspectors and receive 
their monthly journal, and there is hardly a month 
when there is not a deputation to the Ministry of 
Health dealing with some matter that is supposed 
to be injuring the prestige of the Sanitary Inspector. 
If you look on pages 17 and 18 of the report, you will 
see that there is a very short, but very ‘important, 
report tabling the defeats which have been sustained 
by this Association during the last twelve months. 
The first has regard to the status of veterinary 
officers under the Public Health Acts, the second has 
reference to the issue to inspectors of orders under 
the Diseases of Animals’ Acts, and the third recérds 
the ignoring of the representations made by the 
Association in regard to the new meat regulations. 
We should not take these rebuffs lying down. (Hear, 
hear.) If we keep our position in front of the Ministry 
of Health and where necessary, in front of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and if we do all we possibly can to 
push our claims, we should not only have an increased 
status and reputation, but we should have more 
£ s. d. (Laughter.) 

Major Hospay: Supporting Capt. Kirk’s sug- 
gestions, I should like to add one, that publicity 
should be given to the work of the Association—a 
summary of what is done by the Committees. I 
think I am correct in saying that nothing has 
appeared since our last meeting. Very few of us 
knew that this Committee was in existence, and unless 


—— 





it is kept in front of us, we cannot be expected to know. 
If a summary was put in our veterinary papers, we 
should have an idea of what was going on. Our 
ignorance of matters affecting the welfare of the 
profession and the Association is deplorable, and it is 
due to the fact that we do not keep in touch with 
one another. If members would send matters which 
arise in their own individual districts along to the 
Organising Committee they would be dealt with 
properly and in such a way that no member bringing 
such a matter forward would in any way lay himself 
open to a charge of self assertion or advertisement. 


It is not sufficient for press cuttings to be given to 
the General Secretary—they must be submitted 
to the Chairman of the Organising Committee. ‘Take 
the Horse Traffic question—very few of the profession 
knew anything of the true position and the part 
played by the profession in the production of the 
present state of affairs of the elimination of many 
elements to which strong public exception has been 
taken. The Committee should meet frequently and 
deal with things that are on the tapis at the moment. 
The medical profession does move itself splendidly, 
and there is not the slightest reason why we should 
not do the same thing. 


Mr. Brooke: I would like to add a word in supple- 
mentation of what Dr. Bradley has said. He struck 
the note of the individual, which found a sympathetic 
vibration in my own mind. In the course of practice 
we come into contact with very influential people 
sometimes. I never miss an opportunity of sparing 
a little time, when that opportunity offers, to say 
something in a direction which I believe to be to the 
welfare of the profession. 


Mr. Bece: In view of the territorial difficulty, 
and the difficulty there is in drawing a big Committee 
together, I would suggest to this Congress that we 
appoint a Committee of three as a Publicity Committee 
—three chairmen,—with three members attached to 


.each,—one for Scotland, one for the North of England, 


and one for the South. They would keep a watch 
on everything affecting the interests of the profession. 
If youare going to have a committee meeting in London, 
it will suffer from the weakness of poor attendance. 
I think, sucha committee as this might quite reasonably 
deal with all the little things that lie below the purview 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Professor MACQUEEN: A good many of the sugges- 
tions that have fallen from Capt. Kirk are sensible, 
and deserve our support, but it is altogether a question 
of working them. I submit that we have ourselves 
to blame to a very large extent for the loss of that 
publicity to which we make so much claim. On 
every public occasion, or public meeting of our 
profession, it is astonishing how quiet the members 
remain. We seem to try to talk to ourselves: there 
is no attempt made from one year’s end to the other 
to talk to the public. The last Annual Dinner of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons may be 
taken as an example. 
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I maintain that only one step can be taken at a 
time, and the first thing to do, I would suggest, is 
to arrange for a Press agent, who will be told to obtain 
the insertion of a decent notice regarding our veterinary 
meetings. 


I strongly support the suggestion of Capt. Kirk 
and Mr. Male,—we ought really to make a move in 
that direction, and we must help ourselves. 


Capt. Kirk’s motion was further supported by 
Mr. Revill and Major Catmur. 

Capt. Kirk, in his reply, alluded to Dr. Bradley's 
observation that the best advertisement is the 
behaviour of the individual. Mr. Kirk said: One 
must presume that every member will so conduct 
himself that he will enhance the prestige of his 
profession wherever he goes ; but we want more than 
that at this stage of our history. Dr. Bradley 
dislikes the word “ publicity,’ but I notice that every 
subsequent speaker used it, and that publicity is 
what is in everybody's mind. We may cloak the 
word, but we simply must advertise, however cleverly 
and unassumingly it may be done. Mr. Eaton Jones 
referred to the question of Chiefs of Police becoming 
chief officers under the Ministry of Agriculture 
Orders, but I cannot see how the Organising Committee 
could possibly interfere in this matter. We can, 
however, protect our rights in cases of stringent 
magisterial remarks in police courts. Hard things 
are often said of our members, and in some cases 
possibly they are well deserved. But we must not 
permit ourselves to be so freely ridiculed. Major 
Hobday spoke of the decrepit horse traffic. What 
does the public know of our efforts to rectify irregu- 
larities in that business? What does the public 
know of our continuous efforts to re-introduce the 
Tuberculosis Order, or to obtain clean milk? It is 
all very well approaching Government departments 
and people in high office to lay our claims to recog- 
nition and to appointments under Public Health 
regulations. Itis the British public to whom we must 
appeal, and when they realise our worth, they will 
see that we obtain the positions we seek. It is 
useless for us to meet month after month, telling our- 
selves how well fitted we are for these posts. We all 
agree—of course—but the public must know. When 
the medical profession want anything they adopt such 
measures as will ensure their getting it. Only last 
week I read that the B.M.A. are boycotting the 
R.A.M.C. by refusing to recommend recently qualified 
men to enter that Corps, and had resolved to refrain 
from printing the R.A.M.C. terms and conditions of 
service in their official publications, until certain 
matters had been satisfactorily adjusted. They 
exhibited a unity and strength which we would do well 
to emulate. 


In conclusion, gentlemen, whatever we are to do, 
and however we are to do it, let us have our functions 
definitely decided first. 


The PRESIDENT concluded the consideration of the 
motion by promising that the matters which had been 
raised would receive the attention not only of the 








Organising Committee, but of the Council. He 
suggested that the question of the appointment of the 
Executive Committee should be dealt with with the 
appointment of the Organising Committee _ itself 
on Friday. 


This was agreed. 


tARNETT MEMORIAL FUND. 


The PRESIDENT, continuing, said: There are one or 
two other matters to be dealt with, and the first is 
with regard to the Garnett Memorial Fund. That, 
as you know, was started a few months ago by a 
number of members of the profession who had been 
intimately associated with the late Mr. Garnett for a 
great number of years. I can say, from personal 
contact with him—and I am sure that everyone 
else who had contact with him will endorse 
what I say—that no man gave his life more 
whole-heartedly in the interests of the profession 
than did Frank Garnett. If you could only 
realise how hard he worked during his life, 
you could appreciate very much more the very 
valuable services which he rendered. Personally, 
I was asked to act as a Joint Treasurer of the Fund, 
and I have been distinctly disappointed with the 
response—it has not been so great as it should have 
been, having regard to what we owe to the memory 
of Garnett. I am glad to have this opportunity of 
making this appeal—as strong an appeal as I can 
make—to those who have not yet subscribed, to 
consider the possibility of doing it. Mr. Bullock 
is the Secretary of the fund, and subscriptions will 
gladly be received by myself or the Secretary of the 
Association, and forwarded to the proper source. 
Your Council yesterday decided to make a donation 
to the fund of 25 guineas. (Applause.) 


The meeting concluded by the re-reading by the 
President of the invitation from Professor Buxton 
to the members of the Association to attend the 
laying of the foundation stone of the Research Labora- 
tories in Milton Road, Cambridge, by the President of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, which was 
to take place in the afternoon—an jnvitation which the 
President urged everyone to accept. 


The meeting adjourned, to be continued, as the 
closing meeting of the Congress, on Friday evening. 








“The Department of Lands and Agriculture learns from 
the British Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries,” says 
the Irish Times of August 22nd, ‘‘ that the authorised fee 
payable at the landing places in Great Britain to cover 
the expenses of veterinary examination in respect of all 
imported cattle landed on and from Ist September next, 
will be increased from 4d. per head to 6d. per head. 

“On and from that date, therefore, the authorised 
charges, which will apply to all cattle, sheep, goats and 
swine landed from Ireland, the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man, as well as any other country from which 
animals may be authorised to be landed, will be for each 
head of cattle, 6d. ; for each sheep, pig or goat, ld.” 
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THE CAMBRIDGE CONGRESS— 
AN INDICATOR. 


Properly regarded, a Presidential Address, be it 
long or short, is nearly always a signpost. It serves 
to show in what direction progress, if any, is actually 
being made, or in what direction progress may be 
expected to be made if the same road be followed. 
Or it offers an alternative route, possibly more 
pleasant, possibly more profitable. It may en- 
courage ; it may, on occasion, dampen our spirits. 
But whatever it may or may not do, we may be 
morally certain that ultimately it will lead us to 
another signpost-unless we are content to take our 
ease permanently in our inn. 

The Address delivered at the recent Cambridge 
Congress was no exception to the rule; and though, 
in the words of the President himself, it was character- 
ised by brevity—as is the nature of a signpost— it 
lacked nothing as an indicator. Its most significant 
paragraphs were those that referred to the veterinary 
public health services; and the most inspiring 
sentence was that in which a conviction was expressed 
that the current year will witness the initiation of 
material developments in the veterinary services of 
this country. There are many who for long have 
been convinced that veterinary science must play an 
essential part in Public Health administration if the 
machinery is to work with that degree of efficiency 
which is so desirable in the interests of the community. 
Fortunately, some authorities have recognised that 
this conviction is well-founded, and, as a consequence, 
the past ten years or so have seen considerable develop- 
ment in municipal and other departments. 

It is nevertheless a fact- and a regrettable fact 
— that we have not progressed in this direction nearly 
so far as have some of our Continental neighbours. 
Possibly some comfort may be derived from the 
assurance that it is our requirements that have 
compelled those countries which export meat and 
dairy products to establish highly organised, and 
efficient veterinary services; for there is perhaps 
reasonable ground for hope that, having caused our 
neighbours to set their houses in order, we may before 
long give adequate attention to our own dwelling. 
No one can say that impetuous haste is one of our 
national traits. Rather may it be said that we like to 
ponder a proposition before accepting it, and are 
deliberate in arriving at a decision. Hope may be 
deferred, but something happens ultimately. And 
it is heartening to think that there are indications 
that the consideration of the veterinary services is 
passing out of the meditative into the operative stage. 

That the profession is ready and able to face 
developments was abundantly evident from the 
scope and character of the discussions on the papers 
on Public Health subjects that were submitted to 
the Congress. Opportunity alone is awaited. 


(Qontinued af foot of next column. ) 
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The Annual Banquet. 


The annual banquet was held in the large room 
of the Guildhall on Wednesday evening, and was 
attended by upwards of 200 members and friends. 
The Retiring President (Mr. Arthur Gofton) 
occupied the chair, and was supported by the Vice- 
Chancellor (Dr. A. C. Seward, Master of Downing 
College), the Mayor (Councillor Mrs. Hartree), the 
President-elect (Professor J. B. Buxton) and Mrs. 
Buxton, the Rev. J. W. Hunkin (Caius College), 
Sir Humphrey Rolleston (Regius Professor of 
Physic and President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons), Dr. W. J. Howarth (Medical Officer 
of Health, City of London), Mr. J. Clarkson 
(President, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons), 
Dr. Marshall, Dr. Crewe, Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley, Alderman W. P. Neal, Professor Craig, 
Sir Frederick Hiam, Lieut.-Colonel F. J. M. 
Stratton, Major Abson, Major Maule, Convener W. 
J. Harvey and Mrs. Harvey, Mr. W. Woods and 
Mrs. Woods, Mr. and Mrs. Dawes, and Messrs. 
R. H. Adie, Gallup, J. W. MelIntosh, C. O. 
Langley, and R. Hudson. 

After the usual loyal toast, Dr. CHarNnock 
Brapb.ey proposed ‘‘The University of Cambridge, ’’ 
in an amusing speech. Speaking of the human 
product of the University, he said it was of such 
a nature as would stand comparison with that of 
any University in the world. A material product 
of the sister University of Oxford appeared to be 
an exaggerated article of male attire (laughter), 
and Cambridge had availed itself with avidity of 
the inventiveness of Oxford. (Laughter.) But 
the human produce of Cambridge was _large- 
minded, large-souled men who had gone forth from 
that University, and those who had known them 
could not fail to have been struck with the fact 
that the University of Cambridge had been a 
potent factor in the civilisation of the whole world. 
After mentioning the names of some of the greatest 
men whom Cambridge had produced, the speaker 
spoke of the wonderful work the University of 
Cambridge had done in science. It had started 
with pure science, upon which they had based 
applied science in many directions, and one of 
those directions had been illustrated that afternoon 
in a direction which, to the veterinary profession, 
was most gratifying. As far as science was con- 
cerned, he thought Cambridge had set an example 
to other Universities. Alluding to some of the 
contradictions in terms which he had observed in 
Cambridge, the speaker remarked that he under- 
stood that in Cambridge a ‘‘ pensioner ’? was one 
who was privileged to pay all fees; a 
““ commoner ’? was rather a superior person; the 
‘*'Tripos “’ was an examination in one subject; 
‘May Week ”’ was held in June, and. lasted a 
fortnight ; and ‘‘ Commencement ’’ was at the very 
end of the academic year. (Laughter.) 





(Continued from previous column. ) if Sas a 

The concluding words of the President’s Address cannot 
fail to find a response in the heart of every member of the 
Association. No corporate body of men can endure with- 
out loyalty and unity and service. With them, almost any 
venture may be won. “ A threefold cord is not quickly 
broken.” 
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The Vick-CHANCELLOR, responding, said the 
University had done something in recent years, at 
least, to progress with the times. What they had 
seen that afternoon, and the fact of that Congress 
being held at Cambridge, were evidence in them- 
selves that Cambridge was regarded to some extent 
at least as progressive. He hoped they would go 
on progressing. 

Mr. T. Eaton Jones, proposing ** The Borough 
of Cambridge,’’ congratulated Cambridge on having 
a lady for its Mayor. (Applause.) Cambridge 
was noted for its fine horses, it was the centre 
of one of the most truly agricultural districts in 
the country, and had been the first borough to 
establish dental clinices—an example which had been 
followed by many other boroughs. It also had 
many very fine open spaces, and in Parker’s Piece 
it had one of the finest open spaces in the country. 
Then there was the River Cam, famous the world 
over as the place where oarsmen were trained. 
He was told that they were dredging the Cam, and 
that in a very short space of time Cambridge 
would be a rival to Liverpool, because it was going 
to have docks. (Laughter.) Alluding to the 
Oxford ‘‘ bags,’’ the speaker said he could not 
imagine why Cambridge could not go one better 


and invent the Cambridge ‘‘ sock,’’ with ‘‘ inser- 
tion ’’ of some kind. He would not let Oxford 
have it all its own way. Cambridge also had a 


very unique railway station. (Laughter.) It only 
had one platform, and they navigated the trains 
up to the platform in a most successful manner, 
and he was told that a deputation of Americans 
would shortly visit the town to see how it was 
done. (Laughter.) Then they had all heard of 
Cambridge sausages. He sincerely hoped that 
their profession would never be called upon to diag- 
nose What those sausages contained. (Laughiter.) 
Then there were its narrow streets; in his opinion 
it was a delightfully old-world town. ‘The pro- 
fession were proud indeed to come to Cambridge, 
and that the Institute of Animal Pathology had 
been inaugurated that day, and that a sort of 
Veterinary University had been established here, 
and he hoped that some day Cambridge would 
be proud of it. (Applause.) 

The Mayor, in her response, expressed the hope 
that the members of the Association had taken 
her advice given on Tuesday morning, and had a 
look at Cambridge. Perhaps they wondered why 
there were so many streets called ‘‘ hills ’’—Peas 
Hill, Market Hill, St. Andrew’s Hill, and so on. 
It was because Cambridge was so flat that the 
slightest rise was called a hill. They were origin- 
ally gravel banks, just rising above the swamp, 
and people built on them. The river was unique 
inasmuch as it was the longest navigable river in 
England—it was navigable for the farthest distance 
into the country. She did not know that Cambridge 
was going to be a seaport, however, although it was 
already really a port. During the coal strike the 
gasworks got all its coal from Northern France 
in barges, which delivered on to a quay at the 
works. At the backs of the Colleges there used 
to be the Butter Hythe, the Salt Hythe, the Corn 
Hythe, etc., and there was still a paved way at the 
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bottom of the river, along which the horses walked 
that drew the barges to the hythes. In Cambridge 
they still had Roman remains in their roads, there 
were Saxon remains at St. Benedict's Church, and 
they still had the curfew bell, which rang at nine 
o'clock. It was not very long ago that butter 
was sold by the yard in the market—a yard of 
butter weighed a pound, and the Proctors used to 
have a standard by which it was gauged — and 
might still have in their possession. 

Sin Humpnrey Rouvuestron, proposing ‘* The 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons,’’ said he 
was greatly struck by the very widespread activi- 
ties and influence of the College. This one 
College corresponded with various institutions in 
the human medical profession—they had to have 
various institutions in the latter to fulfil the fune- 
tions of the one college in the veterinary profession. 
The medical profession had the General Medical 
Council, which controlled education, and also had 
disciplinary powers; then there were the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and they also had 
innumerable examining bodies, whereas it seemed 
to him that the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons took the place of all these. 

The PRresipent or THE Roya COLLEGE OF 
VrTERINARY SURGEONS, responding, said he was one 
of a body of 32 members of the Council, and 
they were an extremely energetic and enthusiastic 
hody. ‘They were the disciplinary body of the pro- 
fession, but, with the usual fate of ruling and 
governing bodies, they were perhaps not fully 
appreciated at their true worth by the profession. 
(Laughter.) They were particularly proud of their 
one entry into the profession. ‘They had one board 
of examiners, who travelled all over the country, 
and they were very proud of it, and hoped they 
might even be models to the medical profession 
some day. (Applause.) As a body, the veterinary 
surgeons were an extremely fine set of men, able, 
competent, and willing, and anxious to do their 
duty to the country. There was a lot of work 
before them in connection with the resuscitation 
of the Tuberculosis Order, and in connection with 
milk and dairies; but the profession was very 
willing. (Applause.) 

Proposing the toast, ‘‘ The National Veterinary 
Medical Association,’’ Dr. W. J. Howarrn said 
he felt that the branch of the profession to which 





‘he belonged, was being more intimately drawn into 


association with the veterinary professien, and that 
might be the reason why he had been invited to 
propose the toast. He thought they had dis- 
played very considerable judgment in choosing 
Cambridge for their meeting place. He knew of 
no University which had done so much for the 
veterinary profession as that great University of 
Cambridge. (Applause.) He would like to men- 
tion four items which had struck him particularly : 
(1) the researches which had been made which had 
placed on a better footing the mysteries of good 
breeding as a result of the researches into the 
Mendelian principles; (2) the very excellent work 
which had been, and still was, being done by Pro- 
fessor Wood on the principles of good feeding 
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(applause); (3) the new institution which had 
been established—the Chair of Comparative Patho- 
logy—which, in his opinion, was going to do as 
much in raising the veterinary profession as any- 
thing that he could remember during his career ; 
(4) the unique institution, which must be of con- 
siderable interest to those interested in meat 
inspection—the new Institute for the investigation 


of low temperatures, so ably presided over by Sir 


William Hardy, which was Government supported, 
but Cambridge managed, in which animals which 
had been truly reared, truly fed, and truly pro- 
tected, could, when they came to be slaughtered, 
have their flesh preserved against the times when 
meat was not so plentiful, and the price would 
otherwise be increased—an institution for the pro- 
duction of frozen meat. He hoped they would 
see the extraordinarily efficient and highly technical 


work, and the machinery which was provided for 


carrying out the work, which was carried out at the 
Low Temperature Station. He had known their 
profession for 25 years, and had come to appre- 
ciate its scientific side. There was too much 
rule of thumb then, but it had entirely changed 
now, and theirs was a profession into which no man 
had a right to enter unless he was imbued with 
the true scientific spirit, and capable of sound 
clinical observation and deduction. | Motors were 
supplanting horses very largely on the road and 
the land, but if every draught and carriage horse 
were to disappear, there would still be an extra- 
ordinary amount of good work for the veterinarian. 
(Applause.) The veterinary surgeon was a factor 
in the economic situation which ruled agriculture. 
The profession was very much like the medical 
profession: there was a curative side and another 
side which, for example, might have regard to 
sound, proper breeding. There was also a pre- 
ventive side. In this matter they had the advan- 
tage of the ‘* medicos,’’ for they were not only deal- 
ing with preventive measures in animals, but being 
drawn more and more into the preventive side with 
regard to human beings. 


It did not matter what sort of display was given 
by their research worker, what he discovered, or 
whether it was taken up by the daily Press or 
not; it did not matter what respect might attach 
to the more highly-paid members of the profession, 
or how much skill was possessed by their teachers ; 
the value of the profession in the eyes of the 
public depended upon the rank and file. It was 
the rank and file, the general practioner, who came 
into intimate relationship with the public, and the 
position the profession held depended upon his 
capacity and skill in the aggregate. (Applause.) 
And it was associations and meetings like theirs 
that helped to elevate the general practioner. He 
heard what special work had been done by the 
research worker, he heard the latest opinions from 
the teachers who submitted themselves for hear- 
ing at their discussions, and there was no doubt 
that he was elevated, stimulated, and induced to 
do better than ever he had done before. 





(Applause.) He wished the Association the best 
of good fortune. (Applause.) 

The Presmpent, replying, said he could look 
back with feelings of very great pleasure on that 
Association as he first knew it. It was very 
different, very small, but the meetings were always 
very pleasant. In the last ten years, and par- 
ticularly in the last five, the growth of the Associa- 
tion had been extraordinary. In the last five 
years its membership had increased four or five 
fold, and the pleasure of their meetings had corres- 
pondingly increased. It had been remarked that 
the terms Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and the Association were nearly synonymous. In 
one respect, perhaps, that was correct—the Asso- 
ciation was composed of the same people as the 
R.C.V.S., but they worked under different condi- 
tions and a different constitution. Their consti- 
tution was entirely a voluntary one, and their 
objects were the promotion of scientific know- 
ledge applicable to themselves, and the imparting 
to their members of information possessed by 
members and others, so that they could learn 
something which they could apply in_ their 
ordinary daily work. The R.C.V.S. worked under 
its own Act and Charter, which limited and defined 
its functions in every respect. In addition it was 
an examining body, whereas their Association was 
not an examining body. ‘Those who responded 
to the invitation of the Executive of the Associa- 
tion to contribute papers, frequently found, how- 
ever, they were subjected to a very critical exam- 
ination, and one feature which one rather welcomed 
was that members did not hesitate to criticise 
freely, but nevertheless fairly, the views put before 
them. He thought it was good both for the critic 
and the criticised. He thought he was right in 
saying that it was seriously proposed at one time 
that the University of Edinburgh should under- 
take the teaching of veterinary science, but it was 
turned down, and the nett result was the continu- 
ance of the Royal Dick Veterinary College as a 
separate unit. After many years the attitude of 
Edinburgh University altered, and that University 
was now intimately associated with the Dick 
College. Classes taken in the Dick College were 
recognised as classes taken in the University ; 
classes were held in the University for veterinary 
subjects, and degrees were granted. (Applause.) 
The Universities, after long neglect, had come 
within the last few years to recognise that veter- 
inary science was well worth teaching, and merited 
degrees. London and Liverpool had both granted 
such degrees, and there was now a very intimate 
relation between the profession and the University 
of Cambridge. Reference had been made by Dr. 
Howarth to the Low Temperature Station. That 
institution was capable of doing much work of 
very great value to the community in solving ques- 
tions relating to the storage and keeping of food 
under low temperature conditions. It was the 


desire of the profession to promote, encourage, and 
increase the amount of live stock in the country, 
so that we might be more nearly able to supply 
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our own wants with regard to meat. In that con- 
nection he must refer to the work on animal 
nutrition, to which Dr. Howarth had referred, 
because on the economic rationing of animals 
would in some measure depend our ability and 
influence to raise the numbers of live stock and 
place them on the market at a price that would 
enable the farmer profitably to carry on that class 
of business. (Applause.) 

The last toast, that of ‘‘ Our Guests,’’ was pro- 
posed by Proressor Buxton, and acknowledged 
by Sir Frederick Hiam and Convener W. J. 
Harvey. 

Sm Freperick Ham said success in agriculture 
depended to a large extent on the veterinary sur- 
geon. If horses went we should still need the 
veterinarian. In this country we could not farm 
without live stock; in fact, we ought to 
double our live stock for the sake of the manure 
for the land. Farmers did not properly appre- 
ciate the work the veterinary surgeons were doing. 
They let their animals be almost gone before they 
sent for the veterinary surgeon, and when he came 
to the farm and asked what they had been giving 
the animal, they said, ‘‘ So-and-so’s drink.’’ (Hear, 
hear.) If the farmer trusted the practitioner more, 
and called him in earlier, he would not lose so 
many valuable animals. (Applause.) 

Convener Harvey, in his reply, advocated the 
establishment of a State veterinary service. 
Veterinary science had to do with both the Ministry 
of Health and the Ministry of Agriculture, but 
should not be under either: it should be a separate 
department under Government. (Applause.) 


Complimentary Dinner to the President. 

There was a very happy re-union of members 
on the Thursday night, when the retiring President 
was the guest of honour at a complimentary 
dinner at the Lion Hotel. The new President 
(Pror. J. Bast, Buxton) was in the chair, and 
was supported by about 150 ladies and gentlemen. 
The toast list was confined to ‘‘ The King,’’ ‘‘ The 
President,’’ and ‘‘ The Chairman,’’ and_ the 
remainder of the evening was spent in music 
and dancing. 

Dr. O. CHarnock BraDLeEy, in proposing the 
toast of the evening, said he acceded very willingly 
to the request to propose the health of their retir- 
ing President. He thought it might quite fittingly 
be proposed in the same way as the loyal toast was 
proposed; that sentiment and _ appropriateness 
would fit the mere proposition, ‘‘ The President.’’ 
(Applause). He believed that because their 
President was their king. (Hear, hear.) To him 
in his official capacity they owed reverence and 
loyalty, and when the attributes of the presi- 
dency were combined with most commendable 
human attributes, they drank the toast not only as 
loyal subjects of the King, but as loyal fellow- 
members of a corporate body. (Applause.) He 
could dilate at very considerable length on the 
President if it were possible to do so within the 
limits of a reasonable time; but he knew that they 
would wish him to use what words he had to 


! 
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deliver rather as a provocation of a reply from 
the President, and for that reason he proposed to 
be brief with a brevity which must not be trans- 
lated as in any way denoting a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the President himself. He had known the 
President probably as long as most of those 
present. It had been his good fortune to be 
associated with him in some way or other as a 
colleague or otherwise for some twenty years, and 
there was no member of the Conference whom he 
respected more than the President—for very good 
reasons, indeed, that were not known to the average 
member of the Association. | He only wished to 
refer to his connection with the Association, as 
was most appropriate, and he could assure every- 
one present, although he supposed the assurance 
was a matter of supererogation, that so long as he 
had been connected with the Association in its 
modified form, and even before its modification— 
which was now 16 years ago—the President had 
shown the greatest interest in the well-being of the 
Association. | He need hardly remind them that 
the President was largely responsible for the 
reorganisation of the Association, and spared him- 
self no pains in the persuasion of a fairly consider- 
able body of men who were averse to any change 
in the constitution of the Association. 

Thanks very largely to the efforts of the Presi- 
dent, the Association was put on its present con- 
stitution, and since that time he had spared no 
effort in the interests of the Association. | When it 
was proposed that he should become President, 
and his name was brought forward by the retiring 
President in Aberdeen last year, it was with un- 
feigned gratification and pleasure that he (the 
speaker) seconded. He knew perfectly well what 
sort of President they would have, and he knew 
what he had put into the Association since he took 
up the presidential duties. Professor Russell 
Greig’s quotation of the words of Marcus Aurelius 
fitted the President like a skin: ‘‘ Whatever he did, 
all men believed in him; that as he spoke, so he 
thought; and whatever he did, that did he with 
a good intent . . . and this was one who seemed 
rather of himself to be straight and right, than 
ever to have been rectified. Besides all this, he 
had an agreeable wit.’’ (Applause.) He (the 
speaker) was perfectly sure he need not say one 
word more than ‘‘ The President.’’ 

The toast was drunk with musical honours and 
cheers. ; 

In returning thanks, the Presmenr said that 
dinner to the President was an innovation. It 
seemed to him that it was that night a large and 
very happy family gathering. (Applause). It 
seemed such a very happy and appropriate arrange- 
ment that they should meet in such close and 
friendly, social intercourse, that he hoped that 
next year he might have the pleasure of seeing 
their present Chairman carrying out the functions 
that he (the speaker) was at present performing. 
(Applause). He had hoped when Dr. Bradley got 
up that he would have given him a few points 
to enable him to frame something in the way of 
a reply. He thought that in some respects 
Dr. Bradley had credited him with higher and 
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better qualities than he possessed. Alluding to the 
re-organisation of the Association, the President 
went on to say that when this was started, doubts 
were expressed whether it was capable of accom- 
plishment. ‘Their experience in the last few years, 
however, and particularly last year and this vear, 
of the growth and strength of the organisation 
which they had built up as a result of re-organisa- 
tion, showed that this scepticism was not justified. 
(Applause.) The re-organisation had entailed a 
good deal of work on his part, and an equal or 
greater amount on the part of Dr. Bradley. 
(Applause.) Not only had it had a great effect on 
the social side, but had been of very great value 
from the purely professional side. He thougnt 
their meetings had shown discussions of a higher 
standard; they had been broader, and had led to 
freer and fuller expressions of opinion. [lis Con- 
vener had said on more than one occasion, ‘‘ I 
always enjoy your meetings, because you fellows 
aren’t afraid to tell one another what you think.’’ 

He thought that free expression of opinion, even 
if it meant complete disagreement with the other 
fellow, was so much to the good. In connection 
with his work in the matter of re-organisation, and 
in the past year as President, whatever he had 
done, and whatever might be thought of what he 
had done, it had been done wholly and solely in 
what he believed to be the best interests of the 
Association. He had been actuated by no other 
motive, and he sincerely trusted that as years 
went on the Association would grow in strength, 
until it became an organisation ever more fully 
representative of the profession than it was at 
present. He would like to say how grateful 
he was for that mark of their kindness and esteem 
which was represented by that dinner, and the way 
in which they had responded to the toast. He 
would conclude by a little reminder of their meet- 
ing in Aberdeen last year, which had been brought 
to his mind by the music—by quoting the words 
used so often by the Lord Provost of Aberdeen, 
‘“ Happy to meet, sorry to part, happy to meet 
again.” (Applause.) 

The Prestmenr of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons (Mr. J. CLAarkson), propos- 
ing ‘* The Chairman,” recalled Professor Buxton’s 
great services at the time when the Association 
was going through a very anxious time. | When 
the history of the Association came to be written 
the name of J. B. Buxton would be written largely 
in that history. (Applause.) Some of them, no 
doubt, had read the story by a lady author in 
which the hero held the fort against tremendous 
odds. ‘‘ That’s the stuff of which Professor 
Buxton is made,”’ said Mr. Clarkson, ‘‘ and it 
is largely to the credit of the Chairman that the 
Association came through.’’ (Applause.) 

The toast was drunk with musical honours and 
chorus. 

Responding, Proressor Buxron thanked the 
company for the way they had received this very 
unexpected toast. ‘They had had some jolly good 
times together, and he sincerely trusted that they 
were going to have some more. (Applause. ) . 
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The Trade Exhibition. 


The ‘Trade Exhibition is an integral feature of our 
Congress which never fails to prove of value and 
interest to visitors. 

At Cambridge the exhibits were accommodated in a 
spacious and well-lighted hall readily accessible to 
all comers. As is always the case at our annual 
gathering, no pains had been spared by the exhibitors 
to give an impressive display and we have reason to 
believe that their efforts were as well rewarded as 
they were appreciated. Between sessions, the ex- 
hibition hall was a place of friendly intercourse and 
re-union, while it was very pleasant to meet again 
the representatives of the various firms which con- 
sistently support the exhibition. The following firms 
were responsible for the artistically arranged stands : 
Messrs. Willows, Francis, Butler and Thompson, Ltd. ; 
Messrs. Charles Huish and Son; Messrs. Bell and 
Croydon, Ltd.; Messrs. Hewlett and Son; Messrs. 
Parke, Davis and Co.; Messrs. The Anglo-American 
Pharmaceutical Co.; Messrs. The Denver Chemical 
Manufacturing Co.; Messrs. The Gray Horseshoe Pad 
Co.; Messrs. The Veterinary Insurance Co. ; Messrs. 
The Warden Insurance Co. ; and Messrs. The Yorkshire 
Insurance Co. 


Demonstrations. 


Cot. DuNLop YounG oN Meat INSPECTION. 

One of the most interesting and best attended of the 
demonstrations was that given by Lt.-Col. T. Dunlop 
Young, O.B.E., D.V.S.M., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 
Inspector and Chief Meat Inspector, City of London. 
who, at the suggestion of the Provisional Committee. 
showed in a thoroughly practical manner the méthod 
of examining the organs and carcass of a cow diagnosed. 
as affected with tuberculosis. 

Special attention was called to the position of the 
lymph glands in all the organs and the necessity of 
making multiple incisions into them, as one incision 
might not reveal a small lesion, and Col. Young 
instanced this by stating that lesions were sometimes 
found in imported meat, although there was present 
evidence that one incision had been made at the place 
of slaughter. Even where the slightest lesions were 
observable in the carcass or its organs, an examination 
should be made of the whole carcass, including its 
lymph glands in all organs. Those making post- 
mortem examinations were warned to palpate the lungs 
very carefully and not to mistake degenerated echino- 
coccus cysts for tuberculous lesions. The parotid 
and sub-maxillary and pharyngeal glands of the head 
and tongue should be incised, the lungs palpated, the 
trachea slit up and the bronchial and mediastinal! 
glands incised. ‘he heart was rarely the seat of 
tuberculous lesions. The peritoneal covering of the 
stomach and the gastric lymph glands should be 
examined, as also the attached spleen and its gland. 
The whole chain of mesenteric glands should be very 
carefully incised, as those were common seats of the 
disease. The pancreas and the liver, with their 
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glands, should receive careful examination, as also the 
generative organs and the udder with the supra 
mammary lymph glands. Care should be taken that 
an old case of chronic mastitis be not mistaken for 
tuberculosis. 


Turning to the carcass, the demonstrator called 
attention to the examination of the bones of the verte- 
bre and sternum, also any enlargement of the joints 
where evidence of the disease was not rare. The 
serous membranes should be carefully examined. 
especially the pleural side of the diaphragm; the 
kidneys should be loosened from their fatty capsule 
and examined, but not detached; the posterior 
mediastinal glands—generally left embedded in fat 
on the under side of the vertebrae—should be incised 
and care taken not to consider those glands as dorso 
costal lymph glands, as those were embedded in the 
tissues behind the head of each rib and, when those 
contained lesions, showed a more extensive infection, 
than when the posterior mediastinal glands were 
affected. The supra-renal bodies should not be neg- 
lected. The precrural iliacs, lumbars and renal 
glands should be incised, the ischiatic glands also. 
but it required some practice to cut into them without 
disfiguring the carcass. The dorso costals, supra- 
sternal xyphoids, prepectoral and prescapular glands 
should be examined, but it was rare that the dorsal 
costal and suprasternal glands contained lesions if the 
pleura was clear of them. If there were no lesions 
apparent in the hind-quarters it was not usual to cut 
down into the popliteal lymph glands, as the meat 
was disfigured in doing so, though the demonstrator 
quickly showed that it could be done with very little 
disfigurement. Part of the carcass of a pig with lesions 
of tuberculosis in the vertebre was shown and the 
audience warned never to cut the affected head of a 
pig carcass without first having the carcass split 
down so that the vertebra could be carefully ex- 
amined. The carcass of a two months’ old calf. 
with the organs, was also shown. It contained lesions 
of tuberculosis in nearly every organ and the demons- 
trator raised the point as to whether so young a calf 
showing such extensive lesions might or might not be a 
case of congenital tuberculosis and whether the 
mother had lesions of disease in her uterus. In the 
United States of America, where a very considerable 
amount of testing with tuberculin had been carried 
out, it had been found that although no evidence of 
tuberculosis was present either on the carcass 
or in its organs, yet careful examination of the 
skin revealed tuberculous lesions in it. A piece 
of beef which had been salted was shown. It 
appeared quite normal but, on section, a faint 
smell of the characteristic odour associated 
with “ black-quarter” was evident. The demon- 
strator stated that he had, by making a smear 
from the centre of the meat, found the bacilli 
without any difficulty—thus showing that if an 
unscrupulous meat dealer (of whom, he added, there 
are few) had got time to cut up a carcass affected with 
black-quarter and salt it, the trained meat inspector 
could still find evidence of the disease. 
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carcasses of mutton containing lesions of caseous 
lymph—adenitis were shown and the demonstrator 
stated that lesions had been found in lymph glands. 
bones and muscular tissues. 

The room was full to overflowing, and amongst the 
audience was Dr. W. J. Howarth, (.B.E.. M.O.H.. 
City of London, who received a very hearty welcome 
on rising at the request of the President to address those 
present. After congratulating the demonstrator, he 
expressed his pleasure at being present and stated that 
the decision as tothe fitness or unfitness for human 
food of any carcass affected with tuberculosis could 
not be arrived at by any regulations ; each case must 
be judged according to the lesions present and their 
condition ; for example, one or two lesions which might 
be termed by some inspectors as local, might on careful 
examination be found from a pathological point of 
view more dangerous than extensive lesions which 
showed that for the time being the disease appeared to 
be quiescent, e.g., the lesions in the former case might 
show acute activity and the disease might be under- 
going dissemination though no secondary lesions were 
as yet visible to the naked eye. In the latter case the 
lesions might be caleareous and encapsuled. He called 
the attention of those present to the lesions in so 
young a calf and stated that, with the demonstrator, 
he was at present interested in the question of con- 
genital or pre-natal infection and he advised all 
veterinary surgeons to note and write up all scientific 
cases which came under their observations, as it was 
the only method by which our knowledge could be 
increased. Dr. Howarth moved a vote of thanks to 
the demonstrator and stated, in doing so, that although 
everyone knew he was master of his subject he had 
excelled that day in his demonstration. 

After a very hearty reception, Col. Young, in return- 
ing thanks, paid a high tribute to the encouragement 
he had received from Dr. Howarth in the endeavour 
to ascertain the cause for the condemnation of diseased 
meat and never to send away such meat for destruction 
without a careful pathological investigation. By 
so doing the veterinary profession could supply research 
workers with material which otherwise they could not 
obtain. It was the expressed opinion of all present 
that the demonstration would prove of much value to 
all those who would have to make post-mortem examin- 
ations in connection with the Tuberculosis Order. 
which was to come into operation on September Ist. 

* * * 2 . 


Mr. DALLING ON LEPTOSPIRAL J AUNDICE, 

Mr. T. Dalling, M.R.C.V.8., Wellcome Physio- 
logical Research Laboratories, gave a demonstration on 
Leptospiral Canine Jaundice. A puppy which had 
been injected with leptospira from guinea-pig liver 
and which had died on the 5th day after injection, 
was shown as demonstrating the lesions produced by 
inoculation of leptospiree, and the similarity between 
such a picture and the post-mortem appearance seen 
in the naturally-occurring disease was discussed. 
Mr. Dalling stated that two puppies were inoculated 
at the same time with the virulent material. One was 
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injected with 10 c.c. anti-leptospira serum two days 
after receiving the virulent dose, while the other had 
no serum ; the dead puppy exhibited, was that which 
had received no serum, the other was well and healthy. 

Post-mortem exhibits were also shown of guinea-pigs 
which had died as the result of inoculation of lep- 
tospire of canine and of rat origin; the similarity of 
the lesions was pointed out. 

Other exhibits included sections of tissues from dog 
and guinea-pig showing leptospire stained in situ, 
and an excellent dark ground microscopic exhibit of a 
culture of leptospira. 

Mr. Dalling addressed the meeting, giving a brief 
resumé of the result of the investigations carried out 
by Dr. Okell, Mr. Pugh and himself at the Wellcome 
Laboratories, and drew attention to the protective and 
curative value of anti-leptospira serum. 

A lengthy discussion followed. 


* * * * 


Demonstrations were given by Messrs. R. E. 
Giover and W. J. Leysuon of the double intradermal 
test and potency test for tuberculin, and a number of 
animals showing a variety of degrees of reaction 
were exhibited. 


* * * * 


Mr. R. ©. Cornett demonstrated a method of 
examining milk for the presence of acid-fast bacilli, 
and Mr. J. T. Boswortu showed a large number of 
preserved biological specimens. cqe + 








ERRATA. 

We regret that Mr. R. C. Lockie’s initials were 
given as R. L., and also that the letters D.V.S.M. 
(Vict.) were omitted, in our paragraph relating to his 
Manchester appointment which appeared last week. 





OBITUARY. 

Dr. Bernard Malkmus, Chief Editor of the Deutsche 
Tierdrztliche Wochenschrift, died suddenly from heart 
failure on 25th August, 1925, in his 66th year. He was 
one of the most outstanding figures in the Veterinary 
Profession of Germany, a former Professor of the Veterinary 
High School at Hanover, and had only recently retired. 


‘ 





PERSONAL. 


Will.—_MEIkK1iz, Mr. CHARLES EVELYN JOHN, M.R.C.V.S. 
(39), of Claremont Terrace, Sunderland (net personalty 
£2,945), £5,157. 


“‘ Farriers using Gray’s Pads freely admit their inestimable 
value in keeping horses going that otherwise would 
have been given up, owing to road difficulties, and it 
should be remembered that adding to horse efficiency 
on motor track roads is the surest way of winning the 
fight for the horse against his powerful adversary, the 
motor. 

“ This pad won the Non-Slip Competition at Ormskirk. 
It attains its effectiveness by utilising a provision of 
nature (the frog), and the resultant benefit to the animal 
is very material.” — The Farrier’s Journal. 





Institute of Animal Pathology. 


FouNDATION STONE-LAYING OF LABORATORIES 
BY R.C.V.S. PRESIDENT. 


Members of the veterinary and medical sciences 
cemented feelings of professional friendship with 
the laying on the Wednesday afternoon of 
the foundation stone of the Field Laboratories, 
Milton Road, in connection with the Institute 
of Animal Pathology which is to be erected 
in Tennis Court Road, Cambridge. The ceremony, 
over which the Vice-Chancellor (Professor A. C. 
Seward) presided, was performed by the Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
(Mr. J. Clarkson). There were present at 
the function: Professor Sir Humphrey Rolles- 
ton (Regius Professor of Physic), Professor J. B. 
Buxton (Professor of Animal Pathology and newly 
elected President of the National Medical Veter- 
inary Association) and Mr. Arthur Gofton (retiring 
President of the N.V.M.A.). The cost of erecting 
and equipping the new laboratory is put at 
£19,000. Recent benefactions to the University 
of £100,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation, of 
£33,000 from the late Mr. Gates, and money 
known as the Corn Repeal Act Fund are to be 
drawn on for the erection of the new Institute, 
which is to be under the direction of Professor 
Buxton and Professor H. B. Deans (Professor of 
Pathology). 

Introducing to the company Mr. Clarkson, and 
Professors Buxton and Sir Humphrey Rolleston, 
the Vice-Chancellor remarked, jestingly, upon the 
position of the laboratories : ‘IT was rather 
relieved that it is proposed to keep the greater 
number of animals here. There was a time when 
I was afraid that the two professors intended to set 
up a sort of menagerie near Downing Street, and 
for that reason it gives me additional pleasure to 
see the foundation stone of this laboratory laid 
here — some little distance from Cambridge, and 
from where I live.’’ (Laughter.) 


GENEROUS HELP. 


Professor Buxton said it would probably be 
within the recollection of all how a few years ago a 
sum of money, known as the Corn Law Repeal 
Act Fund, was available, and how, at the request 
of the agricultural community, a considerable pro- 
portion of that fund was put on one side and 
devoted solely to agricultural research. And of 
that sum a very considerable portion was to be 
expended upon research into animal diseases. 
There were at that time institutes of that nature 
at Camden Town and in Scotland, which were ear- 
marked for an allocation of money from this fund, 
and also it was decided that an institute should be 
started at Cambridge. ‘‘ When we came to Cam- 
bridge two years ago,’’ said Professor Buxton, 
‘we had, of course, no facilities whatsoever, but 
there were these buildings which you see behind 
here, and which had in time past been field labora- 
tories administered by the Field Laboratory Com- 
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missioners. Through their kindness and gener- 
osity, the Institute of Animal Pathology did not 
have to wait until it had time to erect buildings 
—it was immediately accommodated the moment 
the staff could be raised. In addition, the Pro- 
fessor of Pathology (Professor Dean) gave me 
personal housing accommodation at the Medical 
School, Downing Street, and also provided all the 
facilities in his power to start our Institute of 
Animal Pathology. As a result we were actually 
able to start our investigations and our work as 
soon as our equipment was available, so that we 
were able to start almost two years ago to 
endeavour to justify our existence in Cambridge, 
and our existence in the eyes of the agricultural 
community. In Cambridge it has been realised 
that pathology is a science, and Professor Deans, 
who is keenly interested in the School of Patho- 
logy, has extended to me every instance of good 
fellowship that any one man could extend to 
another. I am intensely anxious that his school 
and my small portion should work together for the 
advancement of the study of pathology as a whole, 
and I know that the veterinary profession realises 
to-day how extremely necessary it is.’’ (Applause.) 


A Great Day. 

Sir Humphrey Rolleston said he thought all 
were agreed that that was really a great day— 
a great day, to his mind, first from the point of 
view that it showed the essential unity of the 
veterinary profession and the medical profession. 
As Professor Buxton had hinted, the subject of 
medicine—the healing art—and the subject of 
pathology was one great whole. It had been divided, 
perhaps sharply, and the diseases of animals’ 
section had not received the attention it should, 
and, if he might say so, had not given that help 
which it was now anxious and about to give to the 
study of medicine. In this respect he was afraid 
he was speaking from a selfish point of view, 
because they who had to consider the human 
medicine realised what a great deal of help was to 
be gained from animal research. 

As far back as 1881, the speaker continued, 
when the British Medical Association met at Cam- 
bridge, Sir James Paget made a plea for the study 
of the diseases of animals, and in 1888 the late 
Sir Clifford Allbutt, speaking on the same lines, 
advocated a broader view of medicine. ‘‘ For a 
long time,’’ remarked Sir Humphrey, ‘‘ his voice 


was as one crying in the wilderness, and it is one 


of the great regrets that we must all have that 
he is not here to see the advancement of the com- 
parative medicine of pathology, towards which he 
did so much.’’ ‘‘I can assure you,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ how gladly the medical profession look 
forward to the benefits they are going to receive 
from the veterinary profession, and in the mean- 
while we in the medical profession welcome the 
veterinary profession to Cambridge.” (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) 


COMPLIMENT AND a Duty. 


Preparing to lay the foundation stone, the 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 








geons expressed his pleasure at assisting in the 
function, and his intense thanks for the way 
members of the veterinary profession had been 
received. It was an honour which carried a 
responsibility with it for British veterinarians, 
because he thought he saw in it an acknowledg- 
ment that the veterinary profession was at least 
able to take a share in the investigation into animal 
diseases. ‘‘I am sure,’’ said Mr. Clarkson, ‘‘ that 
the compliment we have had paid to us to-day 
carries with it a duty. Professor Buxton, how- 
ever able, however energetic, will not be able to 
make bricks without straw, and I think it is our 
duty as a profession to help him and to be loyal 
to him—to do all we possibly can for him.”’ 
(Applause. ) 

The Vice-Chancellor congratulated Professor 
Buxton on an auspicious beginning of what he 
(the speaker) hoped would be practically a new 
era so far, at least, as the closer association of 
veterinary science and medical science was con- 
cerned. ‘‘ Anything that makes for the progress 
of science—whether pure or applied science—in the 
University is, to my mind, a very important event 
in the history of the University,’’ said the Vice- 
Chancellor. ‘‘ We like to think that we are, on 
the whole, progressive at Cambridge, and I do hope 
that what we have done to-day will bear very good 
fruit in the future, and that we shall be able, by 
what Professor Buxton and his associates do, to 
add to our reputation as a centre of science.’’ 

A special vote of thanks, passed during Friday’s 
proceedings of the N.V.M.A. Congress, on the 
proposition of the President (Mr. A. Gofton), 
recorded the appreciation of the Association of the 
invitation to participate in the ceremony which the 
Association had received from Professor Buxton. 








Popular Address by Sir Daniel Hall. 





‘*T look forward in the future to an increase— 
—in fact, a creation—of officers of public services 
who are charged, as it were, with the general 
health of animals in a district, much as the medical 
officers of health are concerned with epidemics that 
may occur in their own disfrict,’’ said Sir Daniel 
Hall (Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture), in his popular address in the Guildhall in 
connection with the Congress. Mr. Arthur Gofton 
occupied the chair, and was supported by Mr. 
H. W. Dawes, who proposed the voté of thanks 
to the speaker. 

Sir Daniel considered situations from the veter- 
inarian’s aspect, and the ‘‘ reply from the point 
of view of one who is an_ outsider con- 
nected with agriculture and deeply interested 
in agriculture.” As an outsider, he supposed 
they might roughly group the veterinary pro- 
fession into two aspects: the aspect of the man 
who was called upon to deal with cases, and the 
aspect of the man who was called upon to deal 
with the general conditions affecting the health of 
animals as a whole. In the speaker’s view, in 
the future they were going to be very largely con- 
cerned with the men holding public offices of this 
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nature, rather than with those dealing with 
individual cases. They were looking in the 
future to veterinary physicians dealing with the 
general health of animals, rather than to the sur- 
geon dealing with individual cases of accident or 
disease. Farmers only called in the advice of 
a veterinary surgeon when some very valuable 
animal was in dire straits, and they submitted— 
especially among pigs and sheep—to continual and 
persistent cattle losses which they regarded as 
more or less inevitable in the industry. Obviously, 
what were needed were officers to look into the 
state of health of the flocks and horses of our 
country, and who would forewarn farmers as_ to 
what might be expected to happen if certain steps 
for public health were not taken. These men had 
to be to a large extent investigators, and thoroughly 
in touch with research cases connected with many 
of those obscure diseases which had not, as yet, 
received the attention which led, or would lead, to 
any satisfactory method, either of prevention or of 
treatment when the disease had set in. The 
officers that he (Sir Daniel) had conceived must 
inevitably be public officers, for the amount of 
private practice in this particular direction was 
likely to be erratic and inefficient. 

The speaker emphasised the necessity for the 
public officers he was conceiving to be in touch 
with research and physiological work, and to have 
the alert mind of the investigator. If, for instance, 
they were stationed in districts where sheep breed- 
ing was the dominating industry, they would 
almost certainly come across some obscure diseases, 
and although they would not have the means or 
time at their disposal to undertake a far-reaching 
investigation, they would be able to gather up a 
large amount of information about the extent of 
the diseases, about the conditions, about the 
environments, and so on. ‘* There is no real dis- 
tinction to be drawn between animal and human 
medicine,”’ declared Sir Daniel, in pointing out the 
analogy between research in yeterinary work and 
research in ordinary medical science, and the con- 
sequent importance which any discovery in animal 
diseases would have with regard to humans. 

The speaker also urged the need for such public 
officers having a knowledge of nutrition subjects, 


Garden Party and Reception. 

A gathering of nearly 200, inclusive of members, 
their wives and friends, attended the garden party 
which, by the kind invitation of Sir Frederick 
Hliam, was held at Burrell’s Corner, Grange Road, 
on Tuesday afternoon. Tea was served on the 
lawn, and popular music was provided by Beattie’s 
Band. The President, Mr. Arthur Gofton, 
moved a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Frederick 
and Lady Hiam for their hospitality, to which Sir 
Frederick responded in a few appropriate words. 

In the evening a reception by the President was 
given at the Lion Hotel, when there were about 
200 guests. Songs were given by Mr. Harry 
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Collins and Miss Doreen Rowlinson, and a musical 
programme rendered by Beatiie’s Band. lrofessor 
James Basil Buxton, the President-elect, expressed 
on behalf of those present their appreciation of the 
reception, aud the President, after making apt 
response, was musically honoured by the company. 











Irish Veterinary Surgeons. 


Frans oF A SEPARATE REGISTER. 


Under the above headings, the following letter 
appeared in The Times of Friday, August 28th: 
To tHe Epiror or ‘ Tur Times.’’ 


Sir,-The proposal for the institution of a 
separate medical register for the 26 counties of the 
Free State, it is feared, will be followed by a similar 
proposal in respect to veterinary surgeons, who at 
present form part of the corporate body of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, with headquarters at 
10 Red Lion Square, London. The divorcement from 
this body and the investment of sole control within 
the borders of so small a country as the Free State 
will prove disastrous to the Veterinary College of 
Ireland located in Dublin, as such a measure will con- 
tract the field for appointments which graduates ot 
the college, the only one in I[reland, have hitherto 
enjoyed. 

Since the opening of the college, in the year 1900, 
up to the end of 1924, there have been 411 graduates. 
of whom only 212, or 51.58 per cent., are practis- 
ing in the Irish Free State. The remainder (48.42 
per cent.) are either located in Northern Lreland 
(14.35 per cent.) or outside Ireland (33.1 per cent.) in 
British Government service of the Army or Colonies, 
or practising in Great Britain, and the whereabouts 
of 1 per cent. are unknown. The Veterinary College 
of Ireland has therefore functioned for the 26 coun- 
ties comprising the Irish Free State to the extent 
of a little over one-half, and it is safe to say that 
its future activities will dwindle to that level if 
measures of separation are enforced. Indeed, the 
fear of this would appear already to have caused a 
diminution of entrants, for only five students pre- 
sented themselves for examination at the end of the 
first year’s professional course in July last. — All 
veterinary surgeons practising in Great Britain and 
Northern [Ireland or serving in Crown appointments. 
are required to have the diploma of membership of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
(M.R.C.V.S.), and the proposal of the Irish Free 
State, if extended to the veterinary profession, would 
place its future college graduates in the position that 
it would be necessary for them to undergo a further 
prescribed course at a college in Great Britain of 
not less than one complete session to obtain the 
M.R.C.V.S. diploma, following the rule in respect to 
graduates of Dominion colleges (By-law 95, Royat 
College of Veterinary Surgeons). 

It is hoped that the Government of the Irish Free 
State will leave well alone. ‘To those who have the 
interest of the college and its splendid traditions at 
heart, a dissociation from the hand that formed it can 
only come with deep regret. The post-treaty action 
of removal of the title of ‘‘ Royal”’ from the desig- 
nation of the college founded by Royal charter was 
an initial mistake, which, if extended to a diplom 
hearing a similar title, will lead to complications aa 
disaster. And one wonders if this thought does not 
underlie the whole idea of separation, be it in medical, 
veterinary, or other professional vocation. 

Yours truly, 
J. Moorr, Major-General, A.V.S. (retired). 

16 Frognal Lane, Hampstead. 
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THE CLOSING MEETING. 


The Closing Meeting (adjourned Annual General 
Meeting), was held at the School of Agriculture on 
Friday evening, August 21st, the retiring President 
in the chair. 

The PRrestpentr said he had to submit certain 
inmatters which had arisen during the course of the 
Congress. In the first place, certain resolutions had 
heen passed by the Council. The first was the 
resolution by the North Wales Division : 

(1) “ That Sir John Moore's resolution re the 
establishment of a Veterinary Research Council be 
approved in principle.” 

The PrRestpENT put the resolution to the meeting, 
and it was adopted as the finding of the Congress. 

The PrestpENT then put the next resolution : 

(2) “That it is derogatory from a professional! 
aspect for the official organ of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association (the Veterinary Record) to 
insert in its columns any advertisement relating 
to the so-called * clientele” or “ practice” of 
unqualified men.” 

This was also accepted as the finding of the Con- 
UTeSS, 

The meeting also adopted the next resolution : 

(3) * That a lay secretary be appointed and paid a 
salary, and that an honorary general secretary also 
be appointed. That the services of the sub-editor 
be retained and that the editorial work be con- 
trolled by a Committee specially appointed for 
the purpose.” 

The PrestpeNt said there were certain actions to 
be taken arising out of this resolution. The first was 
the appointment of a honorary general secretary. 
He asked the meeting to nominate someone. 

Professor Buxton: I would like, with your per- 
mission, to nominate Mr. Dawes, senr. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mclnrosu seconded and the motion was 
carried unanimously amid applause. 

The CHAIRMAN: From a conversation I have had 
[ think I can safely say that Mr. Dawes will accept 
election. 

The CHAIRMAN said the next business was to 
authorise the Council to make an interim appointment 
of a lay secretary until next annual general meeting. 

Dr. BrapLEy moved this and the proposition was 
seconded and carried. 


Mr. Dawes said he thanked the members very 


much indeed for electing him Honorary General 
Secretary. When the matter was mentioned to him 
he felt that he ought to accept. He had a great 
admiration for his late confrére, Mr. Livesey, and 
what he had done for the Association, and if he 
could emulate what he had done for the Association 
during the time he occupied the office he would be 
satisfied. He thanked them from the bottom of 
his heart and he hoped that the trust they had 
placed in him would be used to the right purpose. 
The Prestpent: I can assure Mr. Dawes that the 
Association is very grateful to him for the assistance 
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that he is prepared to render at the present june- 
ture. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT said the next thing was to approve 
the salary to be paid to the lay secretary. 

Professor Buxton moved that authority be given 
for the appointment of a lay secretary at a  com- 
mencing salary not exceeding £450 per annum. 

Mr. Goocn seconded and the motion was carried. 

The Presi pent said a committee should be appoint- 
ed to draft conditions of appointment, duties, ete., 
of the lay Secretary, advertise for applications, and 
receive and consider them, ete. He would be glad 
to receive nominations for a committee for that 
purpose 

Dr. BRapLEY proposed that the committee con- 
sist of the President and President-elect, Mr. Dawes, 
Mr. McIntosh, Mr. Rees and Mr. Rider, 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The PRestpENT said it was necessary to pass a 
resolution for signing cheques. 

Authority was given to the President, Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer to sign cheques on the general 
account. 

The Presipent said he thought Mr. West would 
he quite willing to accept the office of Hon. Treasurer 
if it was offered him by the Association. He under- 
stood that he would be quite willing to act in any 
capacity if they wished. 

It was also agreed that the cheques on the petty cash 
account be signed by the Hon. Treasurer. 

The PrestpeNt said the payment in of cheques 
in the past had been carried out on the endorsement 
of the Hon. General Secretary. He put it to them as 
a suggestion that the Treasurer should endorse the 
cheques. 

This was agreed to. 

The Presipent said the next business was a 
resolution which arose in the Congress prior to the 
adjournment of that annual general meeting :— 
* That the National Veterinary Medical Association 
is of opinion that energetic action should be taken 
to have inserted in the first Public Health Act a clause 
viving effect to the recommendation of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Meat, with reference to the 
power of the veterinary officer.” He took it that 
that resolution would be accepted without any 
discussion. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

The Prestpent said another resolution had been 
passed : -* That it is of vital importance that a 
committee be appointed to-day to act immediately, 
to draw up a scale of fees for the efficient working 
of the Tuberculosis Order, 1925." That was passed 
on Thursday afternoon and a committee was formed 
and had met, and the suggested scale of fees had been 
circulated and was now before them for approval or 
otherwise. He was asked to draw their attention 
to the word “ approved.” That was a clerical error 
and should be * suggested.” 

The Prestpent: Will you approve this scale or 
make some suggestions for modification ¢ 
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Mr.MALE proposed that the scale of fees be approved, 
Mr. SpeNCER seconded, and the motion was carried. 

In reply to a question as to whether, if an inspector 
was faced with a refusal to accept the scale, he could 
accept less than the approved fees, the PRESIDENT 
said that the finding of the Council at the last 
meeting was that in any case in which individual 
members of the Association appealed for the 
support of the Association in bringing pressure 
to bear on the local authority to give a scale of fees 
according to this schedule or as nearly approaching 
it as possible, the Association would do everything 
in its power to assist that member on application. 

Mr. MALE thought the whole scale of fees was drawn 
up in a hurry and wanted revising and could be 
improved considerably. It should be left to the 
Secretary to clarify. 

The Presipent said that he thought Mr. Male 
was probably right. The scale was put forward as a 
minimum scale under the Tuberculosis Order, and it 
was suggested that each Divisional Secretary should 
be sent a certain number of copies to be handed to the 
members of his Division on request. 

The meeting concurred. 

Continuing, the President said that, before he 
left the chair, there were one or two things which had 
been omitted, which he wished to say, after which he 
would call on the Solicitor to make a statement. 

The first thing had reference to an omission by 
himself at their visit on Wednesday to the Institute 
of Animal Pathology. It was decided, after 
laying the Foundation Stone, that at some later 
stage of the meeting he should propose a vote 
of thanks to Professor Buxton and his staff 
for their entertainment, and the very excellent 
and interesting de:monstration they gave. (Applause.) 
He wanted to apologise to Professor Buxton and his 
staff for that omission. He could assure them that 
it was entirely an oversight and unintentional. It 
was only after the company had begun to break up 
that he realised that it had not been done and the 
opportunity had been lost. He asked them now to 
accord to Professor Buxton and the members of the 
staff, who took so much trouble and prepared that 
demonstration, a most hearty vote of thanks, and 
so much the heartier because it had been delayed. 


(Applause.) 


Tue Late GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The second thing he wished to do was to ask them 
to have it placed on record in the minutes, “ That 
this Association desires to express its appreciation 
of the very excellent work which has been done 
on behalf of the Association by our late General 
Secretary.” (Applause.) It was impossible to 
come to the parting of the ways without feelings 
of regret, knowing Mr. Livesey so well as they 
did, and the valuable work that he did at times 
of not little difficulty. He (the speaker) would 
be extremely sorry if they parted without placing 
on record their appreciation of his very excellent 
and valuable services to the Association. (Applause.) 





He took it that that was carried unanimously. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Dawes said he was associated with Mr. Livesey 
during the whole of the time that he had been General 
Secretary and he would like to second all that had 
been said by Mr. Gofton. Whatever differences of 
opinion had arisen they could not forget the great 
work Mr. Livesey had done. He (the speaker) took 
it that that resolution was to be put down as a record 
in the minutes and in acknowledgement of the services 
he had rendered. He knew as well as anyone about 
Mr. Livesey’s work and the time he had given to it, 
and he was certain that he carried out his duties in 
a proper manner. 

Professor Buxton wished most heartily to sup- 
port the President’s suggestion. As the one who was 
primarily responsible for persuading Mr. Livesey to 
stand as General Secretary he wanted to say that he 
considered that that action was more than justified. 
Mr. Livesey had done an enormous amount of sterl- 
ing good work for the Association and he (Professor 
Buxton) still considered that what he did then was 
one of the best things at the time and under the 
circumstances. (Applause.) 

It was agreed that a copy of the minute be sent to 
Mr. Livesey. 

Professor WooLpRIDGE wished to identify himself 
with what had been said. He had been executive 
officer with Mr. Livesey during the whole of his term 
and he endorsed very heartily all that had been said 
with regard to the whole-hearted way he had thrown 
himself into the work of the Association, and he 
wished most heartily to identify himself with that 
vote of thanks. 

The PrestpEnT said he did not move that resolu- 
tion as a matter of form, but as a sincere expression 
of personal opinion, based on his experience of Mr. 
Livesey’s work and his close contact with him, 
particularly in the past year. , 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously, 
the CHAIRMAN remarking that it followed that the 
resolution would be sent to Mr. Livesey. 

The Solicitor, at this stage, submitted for the 
information of the meeting a full and complete 
statement with regard to the President’s chain of 
office. 

The meeting approved of the solicitor’s statement 
and of the action taken. 


INDUCTION OF THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


The PRESIDENT said the next business was to instal 
the new President in the chair. It gave him very 
great pleasure to instal Professor Buxton in the 
chair as President and to dress him in the robes of 
office. He need not say much more because he knew 
they were, many of them, anxious to get away by 
train. He would only express the hope that Pro- 
fessor Buxton would have a most successful year of 
office and that he would receive from the members 
support just as loyal, just as generous and just as 
full as he had received during his term of office. 
(Applause.) 
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The President then invested Professor Buxton with 
the robes and chain of office, and Professor Buxton 
took the chair amidst applause. 

Professor Buxton said he could not express to 
them his appreciation of the honour which they had 
bestowed upon him. He had always had a great hope 
that some day he might have the privilege of being 
their President, but it never occurred to him that 
that day would be so near. He could assure them 
that he would endeavour to serve them as he served 
them years ago, or better, but at any rate he would 
do his best. If he failed they must forgive him 
because they must realise that that failure would be 
due to incapacity and not to lack of patriotism or 
good fellowship. (Applause.) 

Votes or THANKS. 


Continuing, Professor Buxton said that the first 
official duty which he had to perform was to propose 
the vote of thanks to their retiring President 
and the officers of the Association. In proposing 
this he was going to use very few words, but the 
words he used came from the bottom of his heart. 
He wanted them to realise what he _ realised, 
what Mr. Gofton had done in his year of office, 
and he wanted them to realise the mental strain 
that he had gone through in endeavouring to 
do what he conceived to be his duty on their 
behalf. He had been intimately associated with 
Mr. Gofton. They could not fully realise at the 
present moment what Mr. Gofton had done. When 
they showed their appreciation of this vote that he was 
going to put to them he wanted them to let Mr. 
Gofton know that they did appreciate what he had 
done, and at some future date they would be able to 
realise it more clearly than at present. He therefore 
moved that the best thanks of the Association be 
accorded to the retiring President and the officers 
of the Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Goocn said he would like to associate himself 
with the vote of thanks. Mr. Gofton had all the 
attributes of a good horse—“‘ the longer he runs the 
better you like him ’’—and there was no doubt that 
the more they knew of him the more they appre- 
ciated his many excellent qualities. (Applause.) It 
had been his privilege to come in contact with Mr. 
Gofton—-Professor Gofton—he was then Professor 
to the Royal Veterinary College—and they all realised 
that he was a great man and a loyal and patriotic 
individual in his profession. Now he was Chief 
Veterinary Officer at Edinburgh, and was respected 
and admired by all in that district. He (the speaker) 
had known him a long time and realised the very great 
strain and trial he had undergone in the last few weeks. 
For that reason and for others he would like to heartily 
support the vote of thanks. (Applause.) 

Mr. Gorton said he did not want to detain them ; 
he wanted just to say “thank you, for your very 
hearty acceptance of the motion which has been 
put before you.” He wanted also to say that Pro- 
fessor Buxton had not over-stated the fact when 
he stated that the last few weeks had been weeks of 


great anxiety to him in his capacity as President of | 
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the Association. Looking back upon those weeks 
and the various actions he had taken upon himself 
during those weeks he realised that perhaps in some 
things matters might have been a little different, 
but what he wanted to say was that whatever they 
might think of any actions of his in the past few weeks 
he hoped they would not take into consideration any 
individual action without reference to the whole 
situation. What he did he did believing it to be 
in the very best and vital interests of the Association 
and in doing that, as always happened when one was 
faced with an emergency and anxiety, one made 
mistakes and one could not help making mistakes. 
In any mistakes or indiscretion or lack of judgment he 
might have made he trusted they would realise the 
motive which underlay his actions. “I thank you, 
gentlemen, for your kind vote,’ concluded Mr. Gofton, 
amid loud applause. 


PROFESSOR WOOLDRIDGE AND THE 
TTREASURERSHIP. 


The Prestpent then said he had a pleasant but 
sad duty to perform and that was to ask them to 
pass a very hearty vote of thanks to their late Treas- 
urer, Professor Wooldridge, for all he had done for 
the Association. They all remembered that not only 
did he act as their Treasurer, but for a considerable 
period, a period of national stress and strain, Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge flung himself into the breach on 
their behalf and kept the Association going. No 
words could adequately express all the good work 
that he had done for that Association and it had been 
nothing but a matter of regret that he had decided 
that he could not serve them in that capacity any 
longer. He wanted them to express their appre _ia- 
tion of that sterling work in the most appropriate 
manner. (Applause.) 

The vote was carried with acclamation. 

Professor WooLpRIDGE said he could not give up 
an office that he had held for so long without feelings 
of regret. Time would not permit him to say much 
of what he felt in that connection. When they 
realised that he had been Treasurer from the time 
when their numbers only exceaded 200 by a few, and 
that he had been intimately connected with all the 
changes which had taken place up to now, and was the 
only continuous officer from that time, they would 
realise that he was not giving up the office without 
But he was certain that a 
change of personnel was desirable. Perhaps the 
change of personnel was more extensive than he 
thought for, when he asked to be relieved of the office. 
But he asked last year and only consented to serve 
again on condition that he was allowed to resign at 
the end of the year. He felt very flattered indeed 
at the kindly reception they had given to that vote 
of thanks and he appreciated it very heartily. 
Although he was now no longer an official of the 
Association he would be able to join hands with those 
who thought it was their privilege and right to 
grumble and grouse instead of being kicked. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 
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PRESENTATION TO COLONEL Woop. 

Mr. Gorton proposed a very hearty vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, the Local Secretary, and the Pro- 
visional Committee for the excellent arrangements 
they had made for that conference and the very 
efficient manner in which they had carried them out. 
(Applause.) In carrying out that work it was always 
upon the Local Secretary that the great burden of 
work fell and on previous occasions and on this 
occasion it had been the desire of the Association to 
express in some tangible form their appreciation of the 
very heavy work which fell upon the Local Secretary. 
He had there a gift which, in their name, he desired 


/ were resident at Caius. 


to present to Colonel Wood as a tangible expression 


of appreciation of the work which had been done in 
connection with the Conference. He moved, there- 
fore, that the members should accord to all those 
concerned, the Chairman of the Provisional Com- 


mittee, the Local Secretary and members of the | 


Committee their hearty thanks for their work, and 
at the same time he would ask Colonel Wood to 


accept that gift from the Association as a tangible | 


expression of appreciation from them of the work 
that had been done on their behalf. (Applause.) 

Professor Buxton, as Chairman of the Provisional 
Committee and on their behalf, said he wanted to 
thank the meeting for that vote of thanks and to 
assure them that it had been a labour of real love. 
They had had some very jolly meetings and he 
considered that things had gone off fairly well at the 
Congress, which had been ample reward for their 
efforts. He then presented to Colonel Wood a hand- 
some oak case of cutlery. 

Colonel W. A. Woop said he thanked them very 
much for that very handsome present and the hearty 
way in which they had received the proposition. He 
was afraid his omissions had been very numerous, 
but they had all very nicely refrained from “ shooting 
at the man at the piano.” He had tried to do his 
hest and he thanked them very much. (Applause.) 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE said he had a very pleasant 
duty to discharge. It was rather a comprehensive 
duty and he did not propose, having regard to the 
limited time at disposal, to take a long time over it, 
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refer to the Master and Fellows of Caius College. 
They had been to various centres for their Congresses, 
but had never had anything at all resembling the 
reception which the Master and Fellows of Caius 
gave them in allowing members of the Association 
to reside in College during the period of the Congress. 
He was sure that those who had had that opportunity 
would think in days to come of the time when they 
(Applause.) There was one 
other body that he must include in that comprehen- 
sive vote of thanks—the Mayor and Corporation of 
Cambridge. The Mayor gave them a very hearty 
welcome and they had never had a more hearty 
welcome in any borough in which they had had their 
proceedings. ‘Their thanks were none the less sincere 
hecause the vote was so inclusive—they did it with 
all sincerity and with acclamation. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. F. L. Goocu said his was also a comprehensive 
vote of thanks to the readers of papers, openers 
of discussions and the demonstrators, who had already 
been accorded a vote of thanks by the late President. 
They were extremely indebted to the Provisional 
Committee, on whom devolved the providing of papers 
and making the arrangements for the Conference : 


_ but they were also extremely indebted to the members 


of the profession and sister professions who had 
come forward. They had not had a bad paper and 
it had been an intellectual treat, and if they had 


attended most of the sessions they had gained a 


vast amount of knowledge. 


They liked the social 


| side of the Congress, but he thought that as a pro- 
_ fession they were more indebted to the men who had 


given their time to enable them, particularly those 
who were provincial practitioners, to keep themselves 


-in touch with the latest developments and _ raise 
| themselves to the position they ought to occupy- 


' in the 


words of Dr. Bradley, to make theirs a pro- 


_fession of dignity or to raise the dignity of their 


but that did not detract from the gratitude they felt | 


to the various bodies. 


In the first place they owed | 


a very great deal to the University authorities of | 


Cambridge, and particularly the Vice-Chancellor, 
for the very hearty and kindly reception given to 
them. (Applause.) In referring to the University 
there was a certain section that they were more 
intimately drawn into contact with, and he was sure 
he was voicing the views and sentiments of all when 
he said what they owed to the School of Agriculture 
and Professor T. B. Wood for putting that building 
at their disposal and for the very great assistance 


that he had given them by affording facilities for | 


carrying on the Congress and also for giving one of 
the papers. They could not adequately express 
their very deep sense of appreciation -of Professor 
Wood and the staff of the School of Agriculture in all 
the help given before they arrived and after they had 
got there. (Applause.) At the same time he must 


profession. It was the only means they had of 
keeping themselves in line with the profession. He 
moved that their best thanks be accorded to the 
writers of papers, openers of discussions and demon- 
strators. (Applause.) 

A Member said that he thought someone owed it 
to the members of the Association to explain why 
they had not carried out in some way the spirit of 
the resolutions of two years ago regarding sections. 
It was started a little at Aberdeen last year. He did 
not want to cavil at all, but it would mean a great 
deal to him and many others if there could be an 
effective veterinary inspectors’ section. He thought 
there should be an explanation of the situation. 

Professor Buxton said that perhaps it was due 
to him, as Chairman of the Provisional Committee, to 
explain why they did not run Sections this year. 
Their original intention was to have a veterinary 
inspectors’ section and in the programme they had 
noted that veterinary inspectors had been repre- 
sented in two contributions. They intended to have 
them run concurrently with contributions of another 
character, but they found that there were so many 
interested that it was an impossibility, and as long as 


' the rank and file of the profession took such a keen 
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interest in public health and veterinary inspection 
subsequent Provisional Committees would find it 
difficult to arrange a veterinary inspectors’ section 
which would run concurrently with the others. He 
did not think it would be fair to attempt to do this 
at the present moment. That was the reason why 
the two papers were placed as separate papers 
which could be attended by every member of the 
Conference. (Applause.) 

Mr. Spencer, referring to the discussion on the 
Tuberculosis Order, said the booklet referred to by 
Mr. Begg was not issued by the Association, but the 
Inspectors’ Association. It was a very good little book 
and he had several copies by him, and it had occurred 
to him that it would be a good idea if they had it 
reprinted and distributed to all inspectors in_ the 
Association. He would be glad to send a copy to 
the Secretary. He moved that the booklet be 
reprinted and circulated. 

Mr. Gorron supported the suggestion on con- 
dition that the booklet was brought up to date. 

Mr. SPENCER assented. 

The PRESIDENT put it to the meeting that the 
booklet be brought up to date, reprinted and dis- 
tributed at the cost of the Association, and this was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Ketiy, on behalf of Mr. Conchie, of Kidder- 
minster, submitted a motion to the effect that the 
notice of the Association should be drawn to the fact 
that certain firms were supplying veterinary biological 
products to others than veterinary surgeons such as 
medical practitioners and chemists, and that this was 
to the detriment of country practitioners as such, 
as non-professional or quack country castrators were 
obtaining black legoids and injecting cattle, and 
others were obtaining distemper sera and vaccines 
for dogs. 

It was common knowledge, said Mr. Kelly, that 
these products were being sold in this way and at a 
lower rate than the fee charged by veterinary surgeons. 
This obtained in his district and to the knowledge of 
other surgeons. Things could be obtained by stud 
grooms, etc., and tuberculin was easily obtainable, 
ull of which should not be supplied to other than 
veterinary surgeons. Notice should be taken of this 
by the Association to see that country practitioners 
were safeguarded in this respect. He had seen a 
notice in a public house window ~ Danistol sold here.” 
He had written to the company selling some of these 
things and they wrote asking him to become their agent. 

Mr. Gorron said Mr Kelly had not submitted a 
motion, but had made a statement which, if they 
discussed it fully, might keep them there until 10 
o'clock. To test the feeling of the meeting on the 
point whether it should be discussed fully then, he 
would move that the matter be remitted to the Council 
for consideration. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Mr. KELLY said he would be quite satisfied with that. 

The PresipENT asked if there were any other 
questions. None were forthcoming, and the Presi- 
dent declared the meeting closed. 
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The Re-Introduction of the Tuberculosis Order.* 


By Lt.-Col. J. W. BrirrLtesank, U.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., 
; D.V.S.M. (Vict.) 
Chief of the 
Manchester. 

I am deeply sensible of the honour which you have 
conferred upon me in asking me once again to read a 
paper before you. — It is true that the title is a curious 
one for a paper, and I am not sure that | can safely 
interpret what was in the minds of the Committee 
when they selected such a subject. If therefore, | 
have not been successful in interpreting their wishes, 
then I think the blame must lie with them. 

One would imagine that there could remain but 
little of such a subject which could be fresh, but there 
does remain in the veterinary profession a great 
measure of difference of opinion as to how a devas- 
tating disease such as tuberculosis should be dealt 
with. 

Tuberculosis is widespread over the earth and 
wherever the stress of industrial strain is felt to the 
greatest extent, there do we find the greatest 
number of victims, provided the essential of bad 
housing and infection be co-existent. There are, as 
I have said before, two sides to this question, both of 
which are of enormous economic significance. The 
Public Health side of the question and the necessity 
to make strenuous efforts to stop the infection of 
human beings with tubercle bacilli of bovine origin 
will probably strike most as being the most important 
aspect, but so great are the losses direct and indirect 


| from tuberculosis in bovines, that were there no 


human public health side to this question at all, the 
urgency of the case for dealing with bovine tuberculosis 
would scarcely be affected. 

There is no need for me in an audience of practical 
veterinarians to elaborate this side of the question : 
every practitioner knows that no matter what other 
difficulties there may be in the successful practice of 
his art, there is none which continually confronts him 
with such stubborness in complications as tuberculosis. 

It is high time that concerted action were taken and 
pursued with relentless activity to secure a drastic 
reduction in the output of a disease, the nature of 
which is clear to all of us. 

We know the conditions under which the disease 
thrives. We know, for instance, that dirt, darkness, 


‘and poverty. are the fundamental conditions under 


which the bacillus revels in its work. Sunlight, 
cleanliness, and good food are its enemies, and even 
if at times in this country we suffer from a great lack 
of the former and seasons of clouds and moisture are 


_ too frequently our lot, we can yet face the position 


dairy farmers of this country. 


with equanimity and say that in the light of our 
knowledge and experience to-day, we can if but 
given a proper chance assist materially the national 
welfare and prosperity of agriculture by reducing 
the losses which now bear so heavily on the stock and 


* Presented to the Congress of the N.V.M A., held at Cambridge, 
August, 1925, 
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If such a meeting as this can only assist in securing 
some unanimity amongst ourselves as to the best 
lines along which our efforts should be directed, then 
a very definite step forward will have been taken. 
At the moment, however, we have the’ multiplicity 
of counsellors whose advice merely results in chaos. 
We have, for instance, the drastic school who require 


only enough tuberculin to ascertain all re-actors | 


and subsequently destroy them to provide what is 
to them an easy solution. The economic issues 
involved are to them of no moment. The removal 
from our herds of not less than 1,000,000 head of stock 
is but the poverty of the day and the losses can rapidly 
be made good. The advocates of such a policy 
merely earn the contempt of the farmer, but yet 
another gap will have been caused between us and the 
agriculturist whose unrestricted co-operation is 
essential. Moreover, I feel sure that there will be 
but few of us who will contend that we occupy the 
position in relation to agriculture that we ought 
when the nature of our training is considered. There 
is but scant recognition of our ability to not only 
assist in saving animals from preventible diseases, 
but also to play a very material part in the general 
field of public health. 

The necessity for the re-introduction of the Tuber- 
culosis Order is too obvious to need serious amplifi- 
cation. There is the annual toll of the disease in our 
herds. There is the condemnation of tons upon 
tons of meat throughout the country because it is 
too badly affected to be risked as food for man. 
There is the ever-increasing evidence of the danger 
from the consumption of tuberculous milk and yet 
practically nothing has been done. 

It is true under the latter head that certain towns 
have acquired powers to visit farms outside their 
boundaries if milk has been proved to be tuberculous, 
but what do the combined efforts of all these authori- 
ties amount to? They certainly eliminate a few 
animals suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, 
but I have little doubt that in most cases the damage 
has been done before these cows are found and such 
measures as are taken can have but little effect 
upon the amount of bovine tuberculosis which is 
constantly spreading in our herds. 

I would remind you too of a further serious aspect 
of our side of the case which points to the fact that 
unless something is done to face the position, the very 
strong probability is that instead of there being a 
reduction in the incidence of this disease among 
bovines, there is a strong probability that the number 
of victims will increase. Strenuous efforts are being 
made throughout the country to secure by well-known 
methods the breeding of animals of higher milking 
capacity, and we know now that these methods are 
essential to prosperous dairy farming, but as the body 
strain is increased by the never-ceasing drain of heavy 
lactation, so will the capacity for resistance of disease 
be diminished. 

I do not propose to discuss the working of each 
section of the Tuberculosis Order of 1914. The 
thoroughness with which such an Order is applied 
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will depend entirely upon the amount of money the 
administrative body is prepared to spend, but I am 
prepared to criticise the restricted character of its 
provisions. Such criticism must, however, be 
restrained, as I am quite ready to admit that a 
beginning, however limited, is better than doing 


_ nothing. 





On the other hand, one must face the fact that 
unless the Order is capable of being administered 
with a good deal of elasticity very little good will be 
done. The mere removal from our herds of the 
obvious wasters and cows suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder will do little or nothing to reduce the 
number of animals which become infected. The mis- 
chief of which they are capable will already have been 
done in the majority of cases. 

A full appreciation, as far as we are able, of the 
character of the disease we have to deal with is 
necessary if we are to make any progress at all. 
I do not think that there are many who have had 


_ much to do with this disease but will admit that 





| 
| 
| 


occasional chance exposure to infection need be 
regarded with any serious trepidation, but that 
serious tuberculosis is produced mainly where animals 
receive long and continuous doses of infection. 
Indeed, I need only refer to what we may commonly 
note at our post-mortem examinations where nature 
herself has put forth gigantic efforts to stem the 
tide by the erection of barriers in its course, but 
infection has been piled upon infection until finally 
the balance is with the invader. On the other hand 
we are familiar also with the type of animal which is 
undoubtedly tuberculous, but the infection has been 
limited, and the animal resistance has been sufficient 
to overcome it. There is, indeed, a not negligible 
school who believe that such graduated infections 
are finally protective in their efforts, and there is 
much presumptive evidence in support of this view, 
and I need only refer to the protective inoculation of 
calves which, at the moment, holds out so much hope 
of success in the future. 

The position that I take up then, is that unless some 
definite policy is adopted with regard to the treatment 
of the houses in which the cattle live, there can be 
but little hope of any material success. 

Cowhouses which are dark, ill ventilated, dirty, 
and overcrowded must be cleansed, for the amount of 
infective material present in some of these houses 
must be colossal; and the wonder is that any animal 
successfully resists the continuous exposure to infec- 
tion. 

I am not here to advocate the pulling down of all 
these places and the erection of bovine sanatoria in 
their places. The financial side of such a proposition 
would in itself be sufficient to kill any such proposal. 

On the other hand, I am satisfied from a reasonably 
extensive experience that there are few such houses 
which cannot be materially improved on inexpensive 
lines and so rendered capable of being more easily 
cleaned and freed from infection. And here I think 
we have the keynote of the position for I believe 
that, given the worst herd imaginable, if regular 
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systematic and efficient disinfection of the cowhouse 
be practised, a material improvement will be effected. 
The number of examples in my own experience where 
this has been done is quite sufficient to satisfy me of 
the soundness of the proposition. 


I cannot imagine that there can be much difference 
of opinion on this point, and I think the Order would 
be infinitely stronger if the Veterinary Officer were 
empowered to require this work to be regularly carried 
out until he was satisfied that the danger of gross 
infection had passed. 


Now as to the method of carrying out the various 
provisions of the Order. 


In the first place I am of opinion that the genera! 
practitioner is essential to the success of the Order. 
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The policy of waiting for notification of disease is a 
weak one and entirely nullifies the usefulness of 
the Order as a public health measure. 

I am of opinion that for the purposes of the Tuber- 
culosis Order the application of the tuberculin test 
is quite unnecessary and indeed, except as an 
exceptional measure to ascertain in certain approved 
cases the full extent of disease existing in a herd, I 
regard the cost of such procedure as an unnecessary 
incubus on the ratepayer. 

I know many who during the short time this Order 
was in force tested large numbers of animals, but 
except for some financial satisfaction to themselves, 


_ with no useful results in their work, for no amount of 


He is by reason of his experience, a skilled clinician, | 
and his professional services are absolutely essential | 


to success, but I do object most strongly to the police 
having any share in the work. 
to be achieved by such an Order will come largely 


from the dissemination of information by the Veter- , 


inary Surgeon or in other words, education; but | 
have never yet been able to persuade myself that 


police constables or even members of higher grades in | 


the force can carry out their duties without creating 
resentment. 


If on the other hand every administrative county 


_ logical laboratory. 


were to appoint a whole time administrative veter- | 
inary officer, I feel sure that the practitioners selected | 


Ser the werk would sender « goad account of them | were made to the original Order on the points I have 


They would be able to consult with him | 


selves. 
on any matter of difficulty and the disagreeable 


portion of the administrative work would be taken | 


out of the executive offjcer’s hands. 


I do not believe that there is any necessity to set 
up a sufficiently large whole time service to do the 


whole of the work, and I say again that I regard it | 
as essential to employ as many practitioners as possible | 


in an executive capacity. 


I do not propose to offer any serious criticism of the 


method of estimating and paying compensation, except | : 
to express the opinion that I do not believe in any | extracted from our records. ., They are not in any 


non-contributory scheme for compensation, and | 
disagree entirely with the payment of compensation for 
“wasters,” and regard it as a sheer waste of public 
money. It does not require any serious mental 


effort on our part to see that in many ways under ° 


the Tuberculosis Order the careless and negligent 
farmer is better off than he is at the present moment, 
and that the good farmer with the progressive methods 
is not likely to make any serious calls on the com- 
pensation fund. 


So far as general recommendations are concerned, 
I am of opinion that the Order would be materially 
strengthened by the addition of a clause requiring 
regular quarterly examination of all dairy cows in 


milk, whether the milk is being sold as such for human | 


consumption or converted into cheese or other dairy 
products. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


tuberculin testing of an infected animal will tell you 
whether she has got tuberculosis in any particular 
organ. Up-to-date clinical methods must be 
employed in the examination of animals for tuber- 
culosis, and if properly carried out in skilled hands 


Any good results | will be quite sufficient to give a large amount of 


protection and secure good results. 

The bacteriological examination of milk, sputum, 
and discharge raises a vexed question, and I venture 
to express the opinion that all such examinations 
should be carried out in a properly equipped bacterio- 
The detail necessary to do such 
work thoroughly is considerable, and I cannot imagine 
any busy practitioner wanting to undertake it, and I 
may also remind you that the pitfalls are numerous 
and results serious where mistakes occur. 

Finally, I believe that if the necessary amendments 


suggested, it would at any rate be possible to secure 
a reasonably safe supply of milk at the same time 
as the general work of reducing the amount of tuber- 
culosis in our herds. We must not forget that there 
is no reason to suppose that the disease in its causes 
and results is any different to that in man, and that 
it has not been found necessary to secure the enormous’ 
fall in the death rate from tuberculosis, to resort to 
the methods recommended by extremists in the case 
of cattle. 

I am venturing to submit some figures which I have 


way selected, but in Table A you will see the results 
of the examination of milk coming from non-inspected 
herds and on the other hand from clinically inspected 
herds under my control, supplying milk to certain 
corporation institutions such as hospitals, etc. The 
interesting feature of the cases I have selected in the 
latter category is that they all in the first instance 
came under my ken by reason of their mixed supply 
being found tuberculous, but you will notice that at 
no period since regular supervision over them was 
instituted has any of them given any infected milk. 

The conditions are simple, the farmers being under 
contract to carry out my requirements, and it is 
gratifying to add that there is no farmer in this 
category but who had added to his financial prosperity. 
No single dose of tuberculin has been used on these 
farms, and I must also add that none of the bacterio- 
logical work has been done by me. 
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Date taken. 


1922 


Feb. llth 
,, 13th 
14th 

16th 

16th 

» 18th 

oo saat 
Mar. 4th 
se 8th 

»» sith 

,, 14th 

» 14th 
April llth 
~ saan 

a 

» 12th 

» 2th 
Sept. 27th 

1923 

Feb. 13th 
» 14th 
14th 

Mar. 13th 
» 13th 
April 25th 
25th 


May l6th 
» send 
» 22nd 

June 20th 
, 20th 

July 3ist 

Aug. 22nd 


» 29th 

» 29th 
Sept. Ist 
12th 


»» 26th 
Oct. 24th 


»» olst 

» olst 
Nov. 7th 
~~ 8h 

»» 28th 
» 28th 
Dec. 13th 
13th 

» 19th 

1924 

Jan. 16th 
», 24th 
» 24th 
Feb. 19th 
» 20th 

., 28th 
Mar. 27th 
» 2tth 
April 16th 
» 24th 

. 24th 
May I4th 
» 29th 
June 18th 


» 25th 
July 16th 
3lst 


| 
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TABLE A. 


ResuLts oF ANALYSIS OF SAMPLES OF MILK TAKEN 
FROM THE ORDINARY MILK SupPLy OF MANCHESTER 
FROM UN-INSPECTED FARMS. 


No. of Bacteria per | 
cubic centimetre. 


105,000 
22,310,000 
181,170,000 
6,410,000 
1,490,000 
3,700,000 
330,000 
45,800,000 
68,000,000 
30,000,000 
1,600,000 
2,500,000 
2,600,000 
160,000 
360,000 
80,000 
1,070,000 
21,000 


120,000 
7,000 
2,000 

145,000 

150,000 

114,000 

587,000 

2,700,000 
1,900,000 
141,000 
56,000 
2,405,000 
300,000 
1,533,000 
93,700 
36,300 
19,000 
2,100,000 
90,000 
2,500,000 
2,700,000 
170,000 
80,000 
41,000 
10,000 
36,000 
259,000 
179,000 
27,700 


131,000 
70 
2,116,000 
94,600 
120,000 
225,000 
142,000 
346,000 
113,300 
620,200 
75,300 
472,000 
998,000 
128,000 
1,141,000 
30,000 
120,000 








RECORD September 5, 1925 
Date taken. No. of Bacteria per Tubercle 
cubic centimetre. Bacilli. 
1924 
Aug. 15th 25,200,000 + 
Sept. 25th 1,447,000 
Oct. 16th 146,000 
» 24th 3,505,000 
Nov. 13th 10,500 
» 1ldth 2,610,000 
o» sith 1,050,000 
~ Sten 1,060,000 + 
1925 
Feb. 9th 526,000 
» 14th 379,000 
April 17th 1,040,000 + 


Tables B and C show similar examinations over 
a period of years of the milks supplied to two of the 
City hospitals from farms which are under the special 
supervision of my department :- 


TABLE B. 

Resutts oF BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF 
SAMPLES OF MILK SUPPLIED TO MANCHESTER 
Crry Hospira.s. 

FARMS UNDER SUPERVISION OF VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Cultivation in Agar 
at 37°C. in 48 hours. 


Date taken. Farmer. 


1921 











Oct. 18th A. 160,000} 
» 18th B. 280,000 | 
Nov. 16th A. 17,000 
,» 16th B. 1,100 
Dec. 14th A. 45,000 
l4th B. 6,000 
1922 
Jan. lith A. 21,000 | 
» seen B. 43,000 
Feb. 14th A. 12,000 
» 14th B. 60,000 
Mar. 14th A. 15,000 
» 4th B. 20,000 | 
April 18th A. 9,000 
» 18th B. 21,000 
May l7th A. 7,000 
oo sean B. 8,000 
July 26th A. 50,000 No tubercle 
» 26th B. 40,000 was found 
Aug. 23rd A. 16,300 + in any 
. 23rd B. 19,650 | sample. 
Sept. 26th A. 30,000 
» 26th B. 100,000 
Oct. 18th A. 26,000 
» 18th B. 90,000 
Nov. 29th A. 24,000 
» 29th B. 5,000 
Dec. 20th A. 31,000 
» 20th B. 15,700 
1923 
Jan. 7th A. 22,000 | 
— B. 8,000 | 
Feb. 2\st A. 24,900 
5 2lst B. 71,500 
Mar. 2\Ist A. 11,900 | 
» Bist B. 3,600 | 
May 30th A. 1,500 
,, 20th LB. 3,000 | 
June 20th A. 28,650 
20th B. 2.500 | 
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Date taken. 


1923 
Sept. 12th 
+ Loon 
Oct. L?th 
.. l7th 
Nov. 2lst 
—; 
Dec. 19th 
.. 19th 
1924 
Jan. 18th 
» 2th 
Feb. 16th 
.. l6th 
Mar. 19th 
,». 19th 
April 23rd 
» 23rd 
May [sth 
.. 8th 
June 20th 
» 20th 
July 23rd 
- sera 
Aug. 18th 
». Ii&th 
Oct. 2lst 
» 2st 
Nov. 20th 
.. 20th 
Dec. 17th 
l7th 
RESULTS OF 
SUPPLIED TO 


Farmer. 
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Cultivation in Agar 
at 37°C. in 48 hours. 


10,500 
18,400 
9,200 
8, LOO 
51,000 
57,000 
31,400 
3.500 


10,000 
9,800 
12,500 
8,500 
15,000 
14,000 
11,000 
8,000 
7,000 
4,500 
6,500 
4,000 
8,000 
6,500 
5,000 
4,000 
8,500 
9,000 
5,000 
7.000 
4,500 
2.000 


| 


TABLE B. 


ANAYLSIS 


MANCHESTER 


Date taken 


1921 

Oct. 19th 
,, 19th 

., 19th 

» 19th 

» 19th 
Nov. 17th 
Dec. 21st 
o» vast 

1922 

Jan. 19th 
» 19th 
Feb. 16th 
» 16th 
Mar. 16th 
16th 

April 20th 
, 20th 
May 18th 
18th 

June 22nd 
22nd 


Farmer. 


A 
b. 


B 


wm 6 
- 


OF 


SAMPLES 


CITY 


No tubercle 
was found 


in any 
sample. 


oF MILK 


Hospitra.s, 


Cultivation in Agar 
at 37°C. in 48 hours. 


3,300,000 
20,000 
600,000 
20,000 
91,000,000 
60,000 
12,000 
5,000 


12,000 | 


18,000 
3,000 
9,000 
6,000 

11,000 
3,000 
5,000 

35 ,000 

10,000 
5,800 
7,000 | 


No tubercle 
was found 


in any 
sample. 


=] 
t 
t 





Date taken. Farmer. | Cultivation in Agar 
at 37°C. in 48 hours. 
July 27th A 70,000 
~ 2a B. 50,000 , 
Aug. 24th A. 11,500 
» 24th B. 53,000 
Sept. 28th A. 30,000 , 
»» 28th B. 40,000 | 
Noy. 30th A 11,000 
. 20th B 4,000 , 
Dec. 3lst A. 18,000 
. Bist B. 17,000 | 
1923 
Jan. 18th A 6,000 | 
»» Leth B. 4,500 
Feb. 22nd A. 20,000 
» 2end B 67,550 | 
Mar. 22nd A 24,050 
—s B. 37,600 
May 3lst A. 4,200 
.. dist B 9,000 
June 2lst A. 5,100 | 
oo oem B. 500 
July 26th A 19,700 
.. 26th B 47,000 
Sept. 13th A 28,500 
» 13th B 10,000 
Oct. 18th A. 8,500 
», 18th B. 15,150 
Nov. 22nd A. 23,400 
» 22nd B. 2,200 No tubercle 
Dec. 20th A. 38,000 was found 
» 20th B. 6,000. - in any 
1924 sample. 
Jan. L7th A 8,050 
» Lith B. 7,000 
Feb. 15th A. 7,000 | 
» 15th B. 6,050 | 
Mar. 18th A. 11,000 
. 18th B. 4,500 
April 22nd A. 8,000 | 
» send B. 5,000 
May 17th A 4,500 
oo aoe B. 5,000 
June 19th A. 8,000 
.. 19th B. 9,000 
July 22nd A 6,000 
», 22nd B. 4,500 
Aug. Lith A. 7,000 
oo» seth B 5,500 
Oct. 20th A. 6,500 
»» 20th B. “+ 4,000 
Nov. 19th A 4,000 | 
» 19th B. 4,500 
Dec. 16th A 5,000 
» 1l6th B. 3,000 
1925 
Mar. 12th c. 13,900 ° 
» 12th A 2,980 | 
April 30th c. 9,100 
». 30th A. 3,240 | 


DISCUSSION. 

The Prestpenr (Mr. A. Gofton) said that before 
calling on Mr. J. 8. Lloyd to open the discussion he 
would read a letter which he had received from 
Colonel Brittlebank apologising for his absence. 
His official duties required his attendance elsewhere 
on that day. 

He (the President) had promised, as far as he could, 


| to answer any questions which might be raised on the 
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Order itself in the course of the discussion. He would 
not, of course, accept any responsibility for the views 
put forward by Colonel Brittlebank, but he hoped that, 
notwithstanding that gentleman’s absence, the mem- 
bers would discuss the paper freely and circulate any 
information that they had. He called upon Mr. 
Lloyd to open the discussion. 

Mr. Lioyp said he thought his first duty was to 
thank the Association for the honour conferred upon 
him in asking him to open that important discussion. 
He perhaps ought to apologise for not feeling capable 
of doing it as well as they might expect and certainly 
as well as he would like, but he did not think it wise 
to write a paper in order to open the discussion 
There was so much in the paper with which he agreed 
that even if Colonel Brittlebank had been present he 
would have been agreeably surprised, because in a 
letter that he had sent to him (the speaker) yesterday, 
Colonel Brittlebank said he expected that he (Mr. 
Lloyd) was going to “ go for him.” That expectation 
was not correct. They did not always see eye to eye, 
but in this particular instance there were many things 
in which they were in unison. 

The first item he would like to mention was this : 
Colonel Brittlebank said they should get into touch 
with the farmers. He absolutely agreed with Colonel 
Brittlebank in that respect. He thought they had 
not kept themselves closely enough in touch with the 
Farmers’ Union and other bodies of agriculturists, 
so that they could keep their light not under a bushel, 
but in sight of everybody. 

Colonel Brittlebank, on page 41, second paragraph, 
went on to speak of the Tuberculosis Milk Order. 
In Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool and other large 
towns very considerable work had been done under 
these Milk Clauses of 1900 towards eliminating 
tuberculosis infection from the milk supplied to such 
centres. He had taken samples in Sheffield from 
1900 until the end of 1923-—6,500 samples, of which 
533 were tubercular. The average percentage of 
tubercular infection had dropped during that period 
from 17°8 to 6°7, so Colonel Brittlebank was correct 
in saying that they had done considerable work in 
towns, whereas in the country districts practically 
nothing had been done. In passing on to the Tuber- 
culosis Order he was bound to say a word about the 
1913 Order, and he did it for this reason, that he 
hoped veterinary surgeons under the new Order 
which came into force on September Ist would put 
their shoulders to the wheel and make the Order as 
successful as possible under the conditions named in 
the Order. In one county, not 100 miles from Cam- 
bridge, he knew that under the 1913 Order the whole 
of the work for one county was done by one veterinary 
inspector, and there were over 54,000 animals in that 
county! He did not think the advantage of working 
the Order in such a manner was going to be very 
great and he agreed with Colonel Brittlebank when 
he said that it was scarcely a matter of killing animals 
that would have died in two or three weeks. 

On the same page Colonel Brittlebank went on to 
speak of the police and the administration of the 
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Diseases of Animals Acts. Under the Circular 
Letter No. 10 that Mr. Jones mentioned on the 
previous day there was a distinct giving of advice by 
the Ministry to local authorities to put the adminis- 
tration under chief constables. It was also men- 
tioned on Tuesday by another speaker that if the 
local authorities want veterinary inspection they 
must employ veterinary surgeons. He agreed that 
the administration of these Acts and Orders should 
be under the supervision of a county veterinary 
officer. Why do away with the words “ veterinary 
inspector ?”’ For an obvious reason —people, par- 
ticularly farmers and others, abhorred the word 
“inspector ’’; they thought of it as being more or 
less a compulsory matter to get into the hands of an 
inspector, whereas a little persuasion and advice 
would be much more beneficial. He would come 
back to the county veterinary officer in a moment. 
Under the Tuberculosis Order, 1925, there were 
certain things which had to be done. “ Every 
person having in his possession or under his charge 
any cow which is or appears to be suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder, etc.’’ Now Colonel Brittle- 
bank, in the first paragraph of page 42, said: “ The 
mere removal from our herds of the obvious wasters 
and cows suffering from tuberculosis of the udder 
will do little or nothing to reduce the number of 
animals which become infected.” He quite agreed. 
The harm had been done before the animal was 
discovered, but from the point of view of the farmer 
eliminating his losses due to tuberculosis, the fact 
that emaciated animals are removed from the herd 
was an advantage. But there was another body of 
men keenly interested in the Tuberculosis Order— 
the butchers, and he thought Clause 3, dealing with 
bovine animals suffering from chronic cough, was 
going to be of great advantage to butchers in eliminat- 
ing from the markets the flesh of tuberculous cattle, 


'and he asked veterinarians to do everything they 


could to encourage the notification of cough animals 
when it was found that they began to cough and 
getting them destroyed instead of becoming wasters 
and screws. 


At the bottom of the same page Colonel Brittlebank 
spoke of the importance of cowsheds being cleansed. 
He agreed with him that under present conditions 
the cost of labour and material was a very serious 
drawback to the improvement of farm buildings, 
but they in Sheffield had not asked farmers to do 
anything from the beginning of the war until this 
year and they were now getting considerable improve- 
ments done. He would not say they were making 
them into sanatoria or palaces, but were getting good 
light, ventilation, floors and sanitation, and he thought 
that under those conditions farmers at any rate kept 
their animals in fairly good health. The next point 
Colonel Brittlebank mentioned was disinfection. In 
the third paragraph on page 43 he said that {disin- 
fection should be carried out to the satisfaction of 
the veterinary officer. In Article 13 of the Tuber- 
culosis Order, 1925, his conditions were met with, 


| but the word used was “ inspector ” and not veterinary 
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officer. That was one of the points. The veterinary 
officer should have control and not the police officer. 
Unless the police officer was carrying out the require- 
ments of the veterinary officer he should not be 
allowed to intervene. His (the speaker’s) experience 
had been very wide and he could enumerate numerous 
instances where they had had a tuberculous cow 
out of a double stall one year and the following year 
the cow by its side had gone down in a similar manner. 
Even butchers were regularly advocating the disin- 
fection of stalls from which tuberculous animals 
had been taken. 


One word about the police. In a town not a hundred 
miles from Liverpool, there was an agitation going 
on at present, and a special committee was appointed 
to try and take over the administration of the Diseases 
of Animals Acts from the Veterinary Officer and give 
it to the Chief Constable. That was the trend of 
opinion. Acting upon the Circular Letter No. 10, 
the Chief Constables were pushing for all they were 
worth to get hold of the work. 

Coming to the full-time veterinary officer, brought 
him to page 45. That was with regard to the bac- 
teriological examination of milk, sputum and dis- 
charge. He had been going to pull Colonel Brittle- 
bank up as sharply as he knew how, but another 
letter that he had received yesterday and the explana- 
tion Colonel Brittlebank had given in it had removed 
that matter. He stated that what was in his mind 
was that the whole-time veterinary officer should 
administer the Acts and Orders for each borough 
and county, and the bacteriological work should be 
done in a laboratory controlled by the veterinary 
officer. With that explanation he (Mr. Lloyd) was 
in agreement with Colonel Brittlebank, and to show 
them the way he would just shortly enumerate what 
they were now doing in Sheffield. They had not got 
a bacteriological laboratory ; that was at the Univer- 
sity, which did the biological test; but they had 
found that by the use of a good microscope they were 
able to get traces of acid fast bacilli in special 
samples of milk taken in a proper manner from cows 
showing clinical evidence of tuberculosis of the udder 
in six out of seven positive cases. The seventh was 
only found by biological test. In 1921, 1922 and 
1923, 135 special samples were taken of which 74 
were positive and 61 negative. Of the 74 positive, 
62 were discovered by the microscope and 12 by the 
biological test. 
the biological test were those that they failed to 
discover by the microscope. He thought that was 
an important step in the right direction and one 
in which he thought veterinary inspectors, if they 
applied themselves to the work and had the necessary 
time to spare, could do important work. If they 
could not do the work the county veterinary officer 
would have a laboratory where the work would be 
done for the veterinary inspector. They would 
notice that wasters had to be notified, and he might 
say that there was a penal clause in the Tuberculosis 
Order whereby, if animals were not notified, the 
owners or persons in charge could be prosecuted, 
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and he thought that where farmers and owners of 
animals allowed cattle to become wasters they ought 
to be prosecuted. 

The next matter he would mention was compulsory 
veterinary inspection. In 1901 he was appointed 
in Sheffield, and for the first four or five years was 
able to do considerable veterinary inspection of cows 
in the Sheffield cowsheds and got a fair number of 
tuberculous udders. As time went on he was unable 
to pay proper attention to that and instead of having 
a fair number of udders the numbers went down to 
even four, three and two. In 1907 he had a veterinary 
assistant appointed who devoted a _ considerable 
amount of time to inspection of the city cows and 
sheds, and the number of tuberculous udders jumped 
to 29 and in the following year to 34. Colonel Brittle- 
bank said that veterinary inspection should be every 
quarter, but he thought it should be much more 
frequent. He did not think six weeks was any too 
short a time, and if the veterinary inspection of city 
cows could be carried out monthly a much larger 
number of tuberculous udders would be found than 
under quarterly inspection. 

He might say that in the Consolidated Milk Bill, 
1925, which also came into force in September, there 
was a section which said the local authorities may, or 
if asked by the Ministry of Health shall, appoint a 
veterinary inspector. He was sorry it did not say 
outright that a veterinary inspector must be appointed, 
(Hear, hear.) In the Tuberculosis Order attention 
was drawn to the fact that if animals were found in 
markets suffering from tuberculosis they could be 
seized, removed for detention, and subsequently 
slaughtered. But who was going to tell whether 
an animal in the market was affected with tubercu- 
losis or not? The only person in his opinion who 
was qualified to come to such a decision was the 
veterinary inspector; but if the veterinary inspector 
was not appointed by the lecal authority to visit the 
markets, how could he be expected to go and look 
for them? If he was to do the work he should be 
properly appointed and properly paid. (Applause.) 

There was another section in regard to chronic 
cough, and there were also -animals suffering from 
tuberculous ulceration of the intestines and parasitic 
enteritis that might be affected by diarrhea. He 
was coupling these two because he disagreed with 
Colonel Brittlebank a little on this point, that the 
tuberculin test was going to be of very-little good. 
He thought that the tuberculin test was going to be 
of great value in coming to a proper diagnosis. The 
penalties for making a wrong diagnosis were not very 
severe, but he thought they would not add to the 
dignity and correctness of the veterinary inspector's 
diagnosis if he was found to be wrong. They wanted 
if possible to be right and to get the confidence of the 
owners of the cattle. 

He did not think there was very much more to which 
he would like to draw attention, except the tables at 
the last part of the paper. Colonel Brittlebank 
showed in Table A milk from uninspected farms, 
15 cases of tubercle bacilli out of 75 samples, equal to 
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20 per cent. He thought Colonel Brittlebank was 
very reasonable in putting 20 per cent. In Man- 
chester 20 to 22 per cent. was about the usual number, 
and in Sheffield in 1901 it was 17°6, and they had 
brought it down to 67. The advantage of that, he 
thought, was obvious. The more you inspected and 
the more samples you took the better supply you 
were likely to get. On pages 48 and 49 the tables 
showed that no tubercle was found, but Colonel 
Brittlebank had not supplied the data on which it 
was based. Was it on examination of the milk under 
heat test or biological ? If the milk was tested by the 
biological test and found free from tubercle infection 
he thought the results were very good. He had not 
gone into the table perhaps as much as some present 
would expect, but he had touched upon as many 
points as he possibly could, and he trusted that those 
who followed would widen out the discussion on 
anything of interest of which they thought. (Applause.) 


Mr. Roxerrs (lpswich) expressed deep regret at 
the absence of Colonel Brittlebank. As a part-time 
veterinary inspector and county officer, in spite of 
the fact that he did not wear a peaked cap and brass 
buttons, he would have liked to see Colonel Brittle- 
bank there in order to put their common point of view 
from his particular angle and enable them to take 
away from that Congress certain facts and ideas 
which were capable of being put into operation in the 
country districts. Further, he would have liked to 
have acknowledged a personal service which Colonel 
Brittlebank rendered to him in the examination of 
udders over 20 years ago. When he was stationed in 
Manchester; Colonel Brittlebank was good enough 
on Saturday afternoons and other spare moments to 
allow him to accompany him on his visits of inspection 
to cowsheds in the city and surrounding districts. 
He thought that several points Colonel Brittlebank 
had mentioned would be of inestimable value to 
them as country practitioners. There was, 
however, one omission. Article 4 of the Order, 
1925, directed the veterinary inspector to examine 
and test all suspected animals and any bovine 
animals on such premises. The interpretation put 
on that or similar clauses in the 1913-1914 Orders by 
the local authority he had the honour to work for 
was that a veterinary inspector on receiving a report 
of a case of tuberculosis under the Act was to examine 
every bovine on the farm. It was not sufficient 
under the wording of the Order, and the interpretation 
put on it by the local authority, if you simply examined 
the animal the policeman had reported upon as 
suffering from tuberculosis. That had some bearing 
on the point when you considered what scale of fees 
you asked for preliminary reports in case of tuber- 
culosis on a farm. They would sympathise with him 
when he told them that it was with extreme diffidence 
that he spoke about his local authority, because he 
recognised in the room one of his confréres who was 
on the Diseases of Animals Committee for his local 
authority ; but he was sure that they all regarded him 
as a professional brother and not as Roberts’ em- 
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emphasising that if they had got to go to a farm for 
tuberculous udder they had to examine every other 
bovine on the premises. He might say that he had 
informed the clerk of the local authority that 15s. or 
a guinea was not sufficient, even with mileage allow- 
ance, for the inspection of upwards of 50 bovines, 
some of which might be two or three miles away from 
the cowshed. Therefore he asked his veterinary 
colleagues in other counties to bear that point in 
mind and try and arrange a scale which allowed a 
graduated scale in the upward direction : so much 
for 10, so much for 25, so much for 50, the same as 
in the case of foot-and-mouth disease. That para- 
graph in Article 4 wanted bearing in mind. To 
return to the subject matter of the paper. On 
page 40, line 1, Colonel Brittlebank said, * It is high 
time that concerted action were taken and pursued 
with relentless activity to secure a drastic reduction 
in the output of a disease the nature of which is 
clear to all of us.” Under the present arrangement, 
which enabled each local authority to decide how 
many or how few of the Articles of the Tuberculosis 
Order, 1925, should be put into operation, it was 
impossible even to get a semblance of concerted action. 
For illustration, would they permit him to say that 
on August 11th his Committee, the East and West 
Suffolk Joint Diseases of Animals Sub-Committee, 
decided not to have market inspectors under the 
Tuberculosis Order. They decided that by a large 
majority. It was thought it was not necessary for 
the present. That was taken from the Kast Anglian 
Daily Times of August 12th—a matter of public 
knowledge. On the other hand, the adjacent local 
authority for Norfolk county had regular veterinary 
inspection of markets, and he might say that t here 
was a large daily trade going on between Suffolk and 
Norfolk in cows and other bovines, more especially 
at this time of the year, also in districts within 10 or 
15 miles distant from the seaside places of the two 
counties. 

Mr. Wynn Luioyp (Carnarvon) disagreed with the 
writer about the tuberculin test. Colonel Brittlebank 
said the tuberculin test was unnecessary, but he did 
not tell them what the alternative was. “‘ He 
reminds me of the prototype in Egypt,” remarked 
Mr. Lloyd, “ who compelled the Israelites to make 
bricks without straw. (Laughter.) He goes on to 
say we must, in effect, submit the bricks for examina- 
tion, and, I take it, most of the bricks that are unsatis- 
factory would be shied back at us. (Laughter.) But 
I welcome very much the thought that some of my 
confréres may become financiers. We have at last 
produced a veterinary surgeon who is able to retire. 
(Laughter.) In fact we have produced two of them, 
and the specimens are so very rare that | have brought 
them here for your inspection.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. BurnpRED (Blackburn) said he would confine 
his remarks to asking Mr. Lloyd to amplify his 
statement with regard to live stock examinations, They 
had to remember that the examinations of milk, 
presumably under the new Tuberculosis Order, would 
be carried out largely by practitioners throughout 
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the country, and Mr. Lloyd, in his opinion, struck 
rather too optimistic a note when he gave his per- 
centage of microscopic examinations of milk. 
continuation of the question he would ask what 
examinations these really were? They all knew that 
the majority of cases found were fairly advanced. 
They were going to country districts where no inspec- 
tions had habitually taken place, so in many cases 
they found tuberculous udders well advanced. He 
asked Mr. Lloyd to say definitely whether these 
cases differentiated from the cases of routine examina- 
tion that were carried out fairly frequently. 

Mr. Hueu Brae (Hamilton) regretted the absence 
of Colonel Brittlebank. It seemed to him that the 
object of the Congress was to be instructed with 
regard to the duties under the Order; also there 
were numerous young men, present for the first 
time, who would undertake the working of the Order, 
and would have liked to have had something of a 
lead. He advised those who wanted Colonel Brittle- 
bank’s views to look at his little brochure of 1913, 
compiled at the request of the Association in 1913. 
If Colonel Brittlebank had kept right up to the require- 
ments of the Order he would have been able to do 
without the first two pages, and also he left out the 
last five pages of his paper, for he (the speaker) 
’ failed to see what those pages had to do with the 
subject-matter he was asked to discuss. He failed 
to see any connection between it and the working of 
the Order. He thought the paper should have 
been composed entirely on the working of the Tuber- 
culosis Order, because it was so very important. 
Colonel Brittlebank at the top of page 41 gave a full 
justification for the introduction of the Order. He 
(the speaker) would have liked to see him discuss 
the working of each section of the Order, and to have 
had some idea of what Colonel Brittlebank thought 
the amplification of the Order should be, so that 
they could go home and advise their local authorities. 
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Colonel Brittlebank was as fine a dreamer as any man | 


he had ever met. It was regrettable that he had not 
given them the fruition of his thought, because he 
could have led them along and inspired them to get 
on their feet and go home full of information. On 
page 42, paragraph 1, he virtually said it was almost 
futile to remove the obvious wasters and cows with 
tuberculous udders from their herds. Surely it was 
not a matter of little moment that a cow with a tuber- 
culous udder giving two or three gallons of milk 
should be removed. Because such an animal had 
not done much harm yesterday it was not a reason 
why it should not do harm to-morrow. (Hear, hear.) 
He thought an animal could only be exposed to 
infection if it was living in the presence of an animal 
which was voiding tuberculous matter. He thought 
it was a very serious matter. He did not agree at 
all that chance exposure to infection was of little 
moment. Moreover, he thought it was a moot point 
whether a cow became in a serious condition only after 
long exposure to infection. 

Mr. Carmur: May I first, in his absence, be allowed 
to congratulate Colonel Brittlebank on his well 
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considered and able paper. What I have to say 
does not bear a very direct relation to the carrying 
out of the Tuberculosis Order, but it does deal with 
statements contained in Colonel Brittlebank’s paper 
on pages 42 and 43. If I am beyond the scope of 
the discussion, perhaps, Mr.President, you will stop me. 
Speaking purely as one who has for some time been 
engaged practically in the fight against tuberculosis 
in dairy herds, it appears to me that Colonel Brittle- 
bank in his paper stresses somewhat unduly the risks 
of infection due to dirty housing, whilst ignoring the 
real disseminator of the disease, which is always the 
living animal. Any individual bovine beast affected 
with tuberculosis may at any given moment become 
I hold the 
view strongly that it is impossible for Colonel Brittle- 
bank or any other veterinarian to recognise the 
majority of such potential dangers by ordinary 
clinical examination; or even to hazard a guess as 
to when any such animal may, if ever, become a real 
menace to the rest of the herd. At present there 
is only one way of ascertaining the presence of these 
potentially dangerous animals, and that is by the 
careful application of the tuberculin tests, the value 
of which cannot be over-estimated. Colonel Brittle- 
bank avers that tuberculosis is mainly produced 
where animals receive long and continuous doses of 
infection. This statement one may agree with in 
part; but Colonel Brittlebank fails to notice in his 
paper the extraordinary variations of virulence 
which occur in different strains of the tubercle bacillus. 
Surely it is recognised by most of us that at times the 
disease becomes almost epizootic in character, and 
large numbers of animals may within a very short 
time become infected, frequently through the agency 
of one animal. There is only one way of finding 
such an animal before such a calamity arises, and 
that. is by tuberculin testing. Two such happenings 
have recently come within my personal knowledge. 
In the first case: A general test of twenty-five animals 
was carried out by the subcutaneous and ophthalmic 
method ; two reactors were eliminated ; four animals, 
however, showed a very slight indecisive ophthalmic 
disturbance. These four animals were tested by the 
intradermic method and “Yave positive reactions, 
but the owner refused to move them from the shed. 
When tested again 6 months later, twenty animals, 
including the four reactors to the I.D, reacted to both 
the sub-cutaneous and ophthalmic tests. 


In the second case: A pedigree herd of about 
thirty animals, housed under conditions probably 
second to none in this country, were tested 15 months 
ago, with the result that four reactors were removed 
from the herd; one doubtful reactor, however, was 
very foolishly retained. At the test of the herd 
carried out a month ago 80 per cent. of reactors were 
found to the intradermic test. My assumption in 
these cases is that the infection was due to the presence 
of the living infectious individual. 

Mr. T'aytor: Having carefully read Lieut.-Col. 
Brittlebank’s paper, I fail to see that he has expressed 
himself on this subject in any very helpful manner—he 
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certainly emphasises the possibility that there is 
** little of such a subject which could be fresh,” and 
this cannot fail to impress itself on the careful readers 
of his paper. He refers to the “‘ drastic school” 
who must employ tuberculin to diagnose the disease, 
and who would immediately slaughter all reactors, 
or condemn the milk they produce. From an 
economic point of view this would not be even common 
sense ; now that we have the powers they must be 
put into force very gradually, and with the greatest 
discretion onthe part of the veterinary practitioner, 
who should, according to the unwritten law in 
the new act, report all his reactors, even if he 
may be acting privately on behalf of a client, or he 
would be guilty of concealing a confirmed case of 
tuberculosis if he did not inform the local authority, 
and obtain the undignified bait of 2s. 6d. This 
pecuniary advantage would most probably be counter- 
balanced by the loss of a good client, if remuneration 
for his slaughtered animals did not reach his expecta- 
tion, and in the eyes of our clients we should then, 
as Colonel Brittlebank says, occupy even a worse 
position in relation to agriculture than we do at present. 
It seems to me an ungenerous criticism of the work 
earried out by his own branch of the profession, 
when the writer says “that the combined efforts of 
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all authorities carrying out cow and cowshed 
inspection has only been to eliminate a few animals 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder.” Is not 
this confession the best argument in favour of 
tuberculin testing and systematic segregation of 
reactors / 
The housing difficulty is one which will require 
fa State aid even more than the diagnosis of the disease, 


for landlords are almost forced out of existence, and 
at present receive practically no return for possession 
‘ of property of this class. I do think, however, that 
3 the ‘“‘ material improvement” should come more 
from the farmer himself than it does at present, but 
he will say when the same article can be produced 
under filthy conditions at the same profit as if it was 
produced as it should be, Why worry? it looks like 
clean milk, and when it gets to London it will be 
well pasteurised, so my conscience is clean, and the 
real source of the milk supply does not keep the 
distributor awake, so long as the ‘‘ content” is all 
right. Colonel Brittlebank admits that the general 
practitioner is essential to the success of the carrying 
out of the Order, on account of his skill and experience, 
and that any help from the police creates resentment. 
Personally I have always found the police the greatest 
help, and I hope I am not the exception. 

We shall all agree with the essayist when he says: 
“The policy of waiting for notification of disease 
certainly nullifies the usefulness of the order,” and 
that rigid and up-to-date clinical methods of inspec- 
tion are the only solution. 

I hope we unfortunate general practitioners, whose 
methods and knowledge are so continually being 
adversely criticised by the higher lights of our profession 
in public, will mend our ways, and endeavour to 
improve our clinical systems of examination. 
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I am sure we “ workers in the field’ must be very 
out of date, from what he says, but we want to learn. 
and Colonel Brittlebank will be conferring an enormous 
benefit on the civilised world if he will only instruct 
his more ignorant professional brethren ‘‘ how to do 
things properly.” 

There is no doubt that many will be brave enough 
to dispute the writer’s assertion that the application 
of the tuberculin test is useless and a waste of public 
money, except to find out the full extent of the disease 
in a herd; that is what we were after, I presumed, 
but possibly I am wrong, and that the cost of ascer- 
taining the bulk would be an unfair incubus on 
the ratepayer, and it is preferable to allow him to 
lose his children from tuberculosis as hitherto—40,000 
a year. The question to my mind has been dealt 
with on these parsimonious lines long enough. 


Many honest practitioners will strongly object 
to the writer's remark that “they tested large 
numbers of animals, and except for financial benefit 
to themselves they achieved no useful result.” This 
is a most damaging and caustic criticism on the 
integrity of the profession, and should be strongly 
resented by us all; and when he volunteers the infor- 
mation that testing does not tell us that any particular 
organ is affected makes one wonder where all this 
wisdom comes from—evidently ‘fra’ the north.” 

The appended tables to the paper are an everlasting 
monument and tribute to the outstanding efficiency 
of Colonel Brittlebank’s own system, and should be 
carefully noted by all other minor lights in the 
municipal veterinary world. 

Mr. Dotan (Dublin) said Colonel Brittlebank 
had struck a very important point in connection with 
the Order. They would do better if they did not 
rely so much upon the tuberculin test, but he thought 
he had gone too far in stating that it was unnecessary. 
It was of benefit at times, both to the Order and the 
veterinary surgeon. If the animals reacted they 
must go further, and in this way a considerable 
number of animals could be dealt with in a fairly short 
time. His point was that the carrying out of the 
tuberculin test at times was quite useful. He 
thoroughly agreed with the remarks about cleanliness 
in the cowshed, but they must not forget the infection 
in the pasture. They should compare this with the 
infection in the cowshed—the chances of a waster 
spreading tuberculosis in the cowshed, where it was 
tied in one place, with the chances of infection if it 
was mixing in a field with the whole herd, coughing 
and voiding on the grass. They relied too much 
on the disinfecting action of the rays of the sun. 
What chance had the direct rays of sun of getting 
under the leaves of grass or under the shade of the 
trees? With regard to cowsheds, did not a bad 
cowshed lower the vitality of the cows, and make 
them more susceptible to the infection that might 
be within them? On page 42, Colonel Brittlebank 
stated that the mere removal from the herds of the 
obvious wasters and cows suffering from tuberculous 
udders would do little or nothing to reduce the number 
of animals which became infected. He thought 
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Colonel Brittlebank had made a very big mistake. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. L. P. PuGu (Sevenoaks), alluding to prompt 
notification to the local authority, said he had always 
understood that half of successful practice was 
diplomacy. He was rather afraid that if they went 
into a pedigree herd and formed the opinion that 
an animal had got tuberculosis and reported it to the 
local authority they would not retain that client for 
very long. He thought that section of the Order 
would require very considerable diplomacy to work 
round. With regard to the term ‘“‘ inspector,” he 
thought it was a good reason which was urged by Mr. 
Lloyd, but also common courtesy was a reason 
common courtesy to the profession. The medical 
practitioner was known as a medical officer, and he 
thought the veterinary practitioner ought to be known 
also as an officer, purely from a courtesy point of view. 

Mr. Simpson referred to the subsequent Tuberculosis 
Order—the Tuberculosis Order, 1925. No. 2—under 
which the local authority or officer carrying out 
any slaughter was bound to give notice to the Medical 
Officer of Health so that the Medical Officer or other 
officer might be present at the post-mortem examina- 
tion to decide which parts of the carcass might be 
passed for human consumption. It seemed to him 
rather queer that the Ministry should consider the 
veterinary officer capable of deciding whether the 
animal came within the scope of the Order, but did 
not consider him capable of deciding whether any 
part of the carcass should be passed for human con- 
sumption. He would ask their opinion on that 
point, as he thought it rather lowered their position 
before the public. 

Mr. Eaton Jones (Liverpool) supported Mr. Lloyd 
with regard to the microscopic examination of milk. 
The biological test at the University was often a 
month or six weeks afterwards. Another thing 
that had a direct bearing on the Tuberculosis 
Order was that in his opinion there had never been 
any attempt to sell milk according to quality and 
purity, whereas everything else in this country was 
sold according to that. 
taken towards the production of clean milk if local 
authorities purchasing large quantities of milk for 
local institutions—although he was afraid that the 
lowest tender was generally accepted. irrespective 
of the quality and purity of the milk—were to make 
a point about this. 
and milk sellers to keep their herds and premises 
in better order if the local authorities paid attention 
to this. 

Mr. H. J. Dawes (West Bromwich) said he would 
like to say, as Chairman of the Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Committee of the Association, and one instrumental 
in sending out the list of minimum fees for veterinary 
inspectors, that the list was practically a copy of the 
fees paid by the county council of which he held the 
honour of being the inspector. He had that week 
received a circular letter giving full instructions 
how they required the Order carried out, and at the 
end was a list of fees to be paid. ‘Ilhere were three 


A tremendous step would be | 


It would encourage farmers. 
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| items: for inspection and report on animal, 10s, 6d. 
| plus 1s. mileage one way ; for post-mortem, 10s. 6d., 
| 1s, mileage each way; tuberculin test, one guinea 
for the first animal, 1s. mileage each way, and only 
one journey, and 5s. for every animal afterwards. 
It was a very serious matter what amount of remunera- 
tion they were to get for the work. He had always 
_ particularly pressed that they should not kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs, and that they should 
not require such fees that at the end of the quarter 
the authority, adding up the fees, should find it 
could not pay a full-time man; but he thought it 
was a serious matter to the inspector if they reduced 
fees in this way. 

Mr. McA.ian (Aberdeen) thought no very serious 
effort was being made in this Order by the Ministry 
in the campaign against tuberculosis. The profession 
had a splendid opportunity of appealing to the stock- 
owner, and unless they carried the stock-owner with 
them they would not get very far with the Tuberculosis 
Order. He thought the profession had a chance that 
it had never had before of doing something in that 
direction. This aspect of the question was well 
worth considering. 

Mr. McKinna thought there should be some 
uniformity with regard to fees. All the veterinary 
inspectors for the whole of the West Riding County 
Council had been asked to meet next week to discuss 
this question of fees. They did not want to over- 
charge, because the probability was that in the first 
year there would be a great many notifications, 
and they wanted to carry the stock-owners with 
them; but at the same time they wanted to be 
reasonable in what they charged to the local authorities. 
He found that a local authority in the South was 
offering even a less minimum than that mentioned. 
He thought if some lead was given in that Congress 
as to fees it would be beneficial so that there should 
be as little friction as possible in the working of the 
Order. 

Colonel Cross, who was introduced by the President 
as a visitor, a Medical Officer of Health representing 
a district, thanked the meeting for the opportunity 
of putting his point of view, because it was very 
important, as we lost 10,000 children every year 
through milk. He did not think we should get very 
much further until the medical officer and the veter- 
inary inspector pulled together. (Applause.) One 
welcomed the co-operation of the veterinary profession, 
and he thought he could prove it. He had been 
fortunate to secure Mr. Burston as a colleague as 
veterinary inspector of meat and two other veterinary 
inspectors to help him in the districts. He hoped 
| to be able to get a veterinary inspector to help with 
_ regard to the Milk Order. Half the salary was 
_ repaid by the Ministry of Health, and came from the 
_ duty on beer and spirits. The thing was that if a 
_ sanitary inspector had a meat certificate half his 
| salary could be refunded; but they could not pay it 
_ back to a veterinary inspector unless he was also 

a sanitary inspector. It struck him that some’ of 
the younger members might take the sanitary qualifi- 
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cation and so do away with a great deal of the objection 
on the ground of expense, and do a great deal of 
inspection of cowsheds, ete. Speaking for the 
medical profession, he thought he could say they 
wanted their co-operation. 

Mr. Potarp (Halifax), replying to the last. speaker 


| 
| 


with regard to veterinary surgeons being graded as | 


sanitary inspectors, said that personally he had 
to be graded as such, but the Government did not 
contribute any part of the veterinary surgeon’s salary. 
Although he was graded for the principles of law as a 
sanitary inspector the Government did not contribute 
towards the veterinary inspectors’ salary. 

Mr. Hayuurst, with regard to the name of veter- 
inary inspector, thought the time had now arrived 
when they must have their name changed to veterinary 
officer, and not associated with inspectors of nuisances, 
sanitary inspectors, and so on. He thought they 
would be more respected if the title was changed. 
and he thought they should go a little further beyond 
expressing their views that day. One rather wanted 
to get those views placed before the corporations 
and county councils. If the Conference concurred 
it seemed to him that the Public Health Committee 
of the Association might consider the question, and 
if they thought the time had arrived they could write 
to the Town Clerk or the Clerk to any County Council, 
and place their views before him, hoping that the 
clerk would put them before the Executive Committees 
of the Councils. He thought that was the only way 
in which they could get their name changed. that it 
was time they did it, and that unless they did so it 
would be many years before it would come about. 


Mr. Wurreneap thought there was only one way | 


to alter the name and that was by Act of Parliament. 
He suggested that the Association should promote 
a little private Act on its own. 
be ruled out of order at once. Town clerks were 
hound by law; in fact they were swathed with it. 

Mr. Spencer (Kettering) suggested that in view 
of the importance of this subject, the discussion should 
he adjourned. 

Major Hornpay moved * That the members of the 
Association desire an alteration of the wording of the 
Public Health and other Acts by altering the term 
‘ veterinary inspector’ to ‘ veterinary officer, and 
that copies of the resolution be sent to the Minister 
of Agriculture and other bodies.” 

Mr. Haynurst seconded. 

The PrestpENtT suggested, and it was agreed, 
that the discussion be adjourned till Thursday after- 
noon after the conclusion of Colonel Dunlop Young's 
demonstration on meat inspection. With reference 
to Major Hobday’s proposition he suggested that it 
should be held back until Thursday, 

Upon the resumption of the discussion, on the 
afternoon of Thursday, August 20th : 

Mr. Pot.arp (Halifax) asked what was the position 
where milk was suspected of being tuberculous, 
and was held up and then found to be negative. 
Would the local authorities have to pay compensation ? 


udder did or did not 
Any other way would 
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Mr. Trevor Srencer (Kettering) thought all the 
speakers had disregarded the warning contained in 


Colonel Brittlebank’s opening remarks when he told 


them he had only a hazy idea what they wanted 
him to write about, and that he would write what he 
thought they wanted. The title of the paper was 
somewhat ill-chosen, and the paper was quite as good 
as any paper deserved to be with a title of that kind. 
He thought the discussion had been on a par with 
the paper, if he might say so without offence. No 
single one of the speakers had taken hold of the three 
categories of tubercle specified in the Tuberculosis 
Order and told them how they proposed to deal with 
the three categories. Mr. Lloyd had said that as 
years rolled by they at Sheffield depended more and 
more on the bacteriological examination of milk as 
opposed to the biological method of diagnosis. 
He was not quite sure whether Mr. Begg agreed with 
Mr. Lloyd in this particular, but when they got a 
little further south, to Liverpool, Mr. Eaton Jones 
said they also depended upon the bacteriological 
examination of milk for their diagnosis; but he 
(the speaker) submitted that Mr. Jones gave the show 
away when he told them that this examination 
was in all cases confirmed by the biological test. 
Why was it confirmed? Because there was not 
a professor in Liverpool or anywhere else who would 
put his hand to a paper in which it was written that 
he had found tubercle bacilli in any sample submitted 
for his examination by the microscopical method. 
A few years ago he took a post-graduate course with 
regard to milk, and learned something about dealing 
with this milk business, and found it very difficult, 
both when undergoing that course and afterwards, 
always to satisfy himself that milk from a suspected 
contain tubercle — bacilli. 
He mentioned this to illustrate the difficulty 
that he met with. Were they to conclude, when 
they had examined, or someone had examined 
for them, a sample from a suspected udder showing 
what they believed to be clinical evidence of 
tubercle, if the bacteriological examination of 
the milk was negative, were they to conclude 
that the udder was not tubercular? If they 
could not answer, what were they to do next / 
He supposed the only alternative was the biological 
test. Here a very considerable difficulty arose. 
Colonel Brittlebank told them that the Order would 
be improved if it had a little more elasticity. He 
never saw a Government Order yet which would not 
be improved by a little elasticity. But when a sample 
of milk was subjected to the biological test and at the 
end of the month was proved negative he thought it 
was hard on the owner of the milk. They had been 
wasting his milk, and he thought a small compensation 
clause would tend to the effective and smooth working 
of the Order. In his opinion, if it was not offensive 
of him to say so, the only piece of valuable advice 
they had received during the discussion came from a 
gentleman from Dublin, Mr. Dolan, who told 
them, in effect, that the more often they resorted to 
the tuberculin test in dealing with these cases the 
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worse clinicians with regard to tubercle they would | 


become. “T wish,” said Mr. Spencer, ** that he 
had been armed with one of his native shillelaghs to 
drive that argument home, because in my view we 
are running very considerable risk unless we make up 
our minds that to the best of our ability and as far 
as possible we are going to diagnose the disease 


without tuberculin.” They had to deal with 
conditions when there was emaciation, and the 
ordinary man ought to be able to diagnose 


without tuberculin. In other cases with the tuber- 
cular udder, as the writer of the paper pointed out, 
no amount of tuberculin testing would show whether 
the udder was tubercular. A case of chronic cough 
might require, and probably would require, the 
use of the tuberculin test occasionally. If they were 
going to use tuberculin right and left the Tuberculosis 
Order, 1925, so far as many of them were concerned, 
would be dead by 1926, or, failing that, if the 
cost of the tuberculin testing was very heavy 
and found to be too high, the county authorities 
would dispense with the services of the part-time 
practitioner and employ whole-time inspectors. 
pressed that point home and asked them to consider 
it very carefully. (Applause.) 

Mr. Brown said Mr. Begg’s remarks suggested 
that the general practitioner was essential to the 
success of the Order. He was afraid the whole-time 
man did not believe that. Some had run away with 
the idea that the general practitioner was not com- 
petent. He thought the general practitioner was 
quite as competent to carry out that Order as the 
whole-time man. If he was incompetent the 
R.C.V.S. would see to it. This Order, he took 
it, was only part of the Milk and Dairies Act, which 
came into force in September. The Soctland 
Act provided for the appointment of a veterinary 
inspector or inspectors who could not engage in private 
practice in any district in which he held office. 
That was doing away with the part-time man’s job 
altogether. Of course it was subject to the Board’s 
consent. He thought the general practitioners 
were rather let down in regard to this by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee or some other Committee. The 
whole-time man was stepping in and taking the 
bread out of the part-time inspector’s mouth. 

Mr. Wuitenrap (Salford) thought the microscopic 
examination of milk for the tubercle bacillus was 
a matter of efficient apparatus. A working man 
with a hand apparatus would not have the same 
success as with a high-power equipment. Also 
they must not forget that it was quite possible that the 
supply of tubercle bacillus in milk was intermittent. 
They ought to bear in mind that the chance of finding 
tubercle bacilli was very much like looking for 
horse shoes in a field. If they could not find them 
they could not say they were not there. The great 
difficulty with a microscope was to find the tubercle 
bacillus. 

Mr. G. P. MALE (Reading) said they all knew that 
what Colonel Brittlebank said he had very good 
reasons for. Reading through his paper he gave one 
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the impression that he did not think that the Tuber- 
culosis Order would do very much good, or at any 
rate that the removal of wasting and tuberculous 


cows would do little or nothing to reduce the number 
of animals which became infected. He disagreed 
absolutely and entirely with that, because it was 
these ‘ wasters ” and cows badly affected which were 
giving out large numbers of tubercle bacilli and 
infecting to a very great extent the other cows in 
herd. He thought the Tuberculosis Order 
would remove these disseminators of disease to a very 
great extent, and he had very great hopes of the 
Order reducing the incidence of disease in this country. 
Colonel Brittlebank also said it was the mass infection 
which caused the serious losses. He quite agreed, 
but he was perfectly sure that most cows could become 
infected, even when there was not this mass infection, 
One of the last things the late inspector for Birming- 
ham, Mr. Malcolm, said to him, was: “ My boy, 
always remember that a cow can be infected in a 
very few hours, and there are very few cows that 
have any immunity from disease.” He had proved 
those remarks to be true many times since then, 
Colonel Brittlebank went on to say that with up-to- 
date methods and clinical examinations we could do a 
very great deal in finding out tuberculous cows ; 
but he did not tell them what those up-to-date 
methods were. What were those methods? He 
had tried to adopt all methods he had ever read of, 
but he must confess that he had found very great 
difficulty in diagnosing tuberculosis by ordinary 
clinical methods. He had a case the other day 
where tubercle bacilli were found in milk coming from 
the herd. One cow had what he thought was more or 
less typical tuberculosis of the udder ; but there were 
two other cows with small lesions, but which looked 
perfectly healthy. He thought the emaciated cow 
was responsible for the tuberculous milk; but it 
was not the badly affected cow that was responsible, 
but one of the. others. He had a report only the 
previous night from the bacteriologist. So one could 
not do as much with the clinical examination as 
Colonel Brittlebank led them to believe. Colonel 
Brittlebank deplored that nothing had been done in 
this country to improve the milk supply, or something 
to that effect. In 1920, he believed, graded milks 
were first instituted. Very few farmers took advan- 
tage of it; but in the last year or two quite a large 
number of people had started Grade A and certified 
herds and, judging from the number of people and 
veterinary surgeons making inquiries, he thought it 
was a scheme which was going to spread all over 
this country. It was the only scheme which 
encouraged the farmer to produce a better milk, 
because he got a little better price. Grade A tuber- 
culin tested milk he was particularly keen on because 
it could be produced to show a profit if the farmer 
got only 3d. a gallon more for his milk. Certified 
milk would never be very largely taken up, because 
the expense of bottling to the farmer was very great, 
and the price of certified milk was very big, and it 
could only be used in special cases ; but there was no 
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reason why Grade A tuberculin tested milk should 
not be produced all over the country. It did not 
cost 3d a gallon more. ‘The retailer only had to 
bottle it, and could sell it at 1d. more a quart, and 
could get a profit, too. He hoped that if they had 
an opportunity of pushing Grade A tuberculin tested 
milk they would do so, because he was sure they were 
backing the right horse, not only for the public and 
the farmer, but also for themselves, because there was 
nothing which would increase their returns in the day- 
book better than a Grade A herd, and they need not 
charge excessive fees for doing it. A lot of people 
had asked him what fees should be charged. Taking 
it over a large number, the fees need not be excessive 
to make it pay. Colonel Brittlebank did not believe 
in compensation for the farmer. He (the speaker) 
thought they should get the goodwill of the farmer 
(hear, hear). They could not do anything without 
the goodwill of the farmer. It was unfair to destroy 
cows and not give compensation for it. If they 
wanted to get rid of infected cows they must give 
compensation, He agreed that it was not necessary 
to apply the tuberculin test in many cases, but it was 
certainly a very great advantage if they knew a cow 
did not react. As to the vexed question of whole-time 
and part-time inspectors, he could see the time coming 
when there would be a whole-time inspector for 
each county. He did not know whether it would 
come sooner or later, but he was certain it would come. 
As Sir Daniel Hall said, it would come fairly soon, 
but if the whole-time inspector would confine his 
duties to what was intended—in an advisory capacity 
—there would be no difficulty between the whole-time 
and part-time inspector. If he would act in a consul- 
tative capacity, instead of doing the whole of the work 
himself or his assistants, he would be a very great 
help to the practitioner. 


Mr. Wynne (Denbigh) said no one had touched the 
Milk and Dairies Consolidation Act. 
be very glad if anyone could tell them something 
about this, and the circular letter which had been 
sent to the local authorities. He felt that they were 
in the dark regarding this Consolidation Act, and any 
information would be very welcome. There were two 
or three points about which he thought they should 
hear something about. One point was about the 
chief constables, another point was that they were 
now working under the County Agricultural Commit- 
tees. They were not as good in his opinion as the 
old Diseases of Animals’ Committees which were in 
existence in 1913. Some little time ago he received 
a letter from the Clerk to the Denbigh Diseases of 
Animals Sub-Committee in reference to fees to be 
paid to veterinary inspectors for the working of the 
Tuberculosis Order. In 1913 the veterinary inspectors 
in that county, seven of them, were asked to meet a 
Special Committee of the Contagious Diseases Com- 
mittee. They had two meetings and arrived at a 
scale of fees: One guinea for the first inspection and 
report including one or more animals, no mileage 
for the first six miles, 6d. per mile one way after ; 
for the tuberculin test one guinea for the first animal, 





He would | 





lls. 6d. for two, and 5s. per animal afterwards ; 
5s. for valuation; one guinea for post-mortem, no 
mileage except after six miles. Now they were 


_ offered 10s. 6d. and nothing more except 3d. a mile. 


How were the other counties working? He did not 
think anybody should be asked to do the work at 
that rate. 

Mr. McKinna (Huddersfield) said he was one of 
the inspectors for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and they were being asked to discuss the question 
of fees next week, and he would like that Congress 
to give some lead as to uniformity of fees with regard 
to this Order. 

Mr. W. F. Aston (Derby) said this Order affected 
him particularly. Three points were, to his 
mind, most important. The first was valuation. 
Obviously if a valuer was to be appointed it would 
be much more expensive to the local authority. 
He should be interested to hear whether any local 
authorities had been willing to appoint valuers. 
His borough had offered to appoint a valuer for a year, 
but he was afraid that at the end of the year, unless 
he could produce fairly strong evidence that it was 
the custom and well worth while in other places, 
that would be taken away and the burden would be 
thrown on himself. He also knew that the inspectors 
in Notts had made strong representations to the 
Diseases of Animals’ Committees for the appointment 
of valuers under this Act. Should such valuers 
be appointed it would take a great deal of burden from 
the part-time inspectors. He would be very 8 glad to 
receive information on that point. 

Mr. UC. Masson (Torquay) moved: ** That it is of 
vital importance that a Committee be appointed 
to-day to act immediately to draw up a scale of fees 
for the efficient working of the Tuberculosis Order, 
1925.” Many divisions were waiting for a lead in 
this matter, for if they did not have a uniform scale 
of fees brought forward immediately the local authori- 
ties would do so, almost certainly to their disadvantage. 

Mr. Norman seconded. 

Professor E. BrayLey RryYNoLps (Newmarket) 
urged that the veterinary inspection of markets 
should be periodically carried out. 

The Prestpent (Mr. A. Gofton), replying to Mr. 
Roberts (Ipswich), said there was no requirement 
on the veterinary surgeon to report indurated 
udders ; it was upon the owner of the cow; but 
the Milk and Dairies Amendment Act, Section 5, 
made it an offence, punishable by heavy penalty, 
to sell the milk of a cow affected by tuberculosis 
of the udder. That was the reason for the 
exclusion of the requirement on the veterinary 
surgeon in respect of indurated udder, and the owner 
must take reasonable care to find out whether an 
animal was tuberculous or not, or he came within the 
scope of the Act. He was extremely sorry that 
Colonel Brittlebank was not there, because he wanted 
to criticise him rather strongly in one or two respects. 
He was extremely sorry to see in his paper some 
evidence of very loose thinking and some indiscretions 
in statements he made. He referred to the sentence 
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on page 41: “ Strenuous efforts are being made 
throughout the country to secure by well-known 
methods the breeding of animals of higher milking 
capacity, and we know now that these methods are 
essential to prosperous dairy-farming, but as the 
hody strain is increased by the never-ceasing drain 
of heavy lactation, so will the capacity for resistance 
of disease be diminished.” That statement was 
pure assumption. He did not know one single fact 
that Colonel Brittlebank could produce as evidence 
to show that that was a correct statement. When 
a person of that position, influence and authority 
made a statement of that kind he certainly ought to 
have it pointed out that it was a very rash statement 
to make. In his opinion such a statement ought 
not to be made by a man of Colonel Brittlebank’s 
position without clear evidence in support. 

On page 44 they had evidence of loose thought or 
careless phrasing in the paragraph expressing the 
opinion * that the Order would be materially strength- 
ened by the addition of a clause requiring regular 
quarterly examination of all dairy cows in milk.” 
That was a purely public health examination and 
included in the Milk and Dairies Act and ought 
not to find a place in the paper except as an indirect 
reference to the bearing of the Act on the Order. 
In the next paragraph the writer again confused the 
Tuberculosis Order with the Milk and Dairies Act. 
It was only a public health measure in so far as it was 
aun appendage to the Act. [It suggested a confusion 
of thought as between the Act and the Order. Another 
thing to which he took exception appeared on page 42, 
where Colonel Brittlebank said : * Indeed, | need only 
refer to what we may commonly note at our post- 
mortem examinations where nature herself has put 
forth gigantic efforts to stem the tide by the erection 
of barriers in its course, but infection has been piled 
upon infection until finally the balance is with the 
invader.’ Again he said that was a very careless 
und loose expression. As a matter of fact, he thought 
it was generally recognised that when there was an 
extensive disease in an animal it was not due to 
repeated doses but primarily to the extension of the 
original infection. It had been clearly proved that 
when an animal had established in its body a good 
dose of infection that dose acted as a resisting influence 
against further and fresh infection establishing itself 
in the body of the animal. It seemed to him that 
the statement in the paper was distinctly misleading 
and wrong. 

Further, Colonel Brittlebank made reference to 
cowsheds and houses. He (the President) wanted to 
stress a point here in relation to the production and 
handling of clean milk. It had been clearly proved 
that in cowsheds of a dilapidated character, where 
facilities were bad, excellent clean milk could be 
produced, and with that statement he had every 
agreement, but we must not lose sight of the fact 
that those very buildings are not suitable or advisable 
in the interests of the health of the animals in them, 
and clean milk ought also to be healthy, and there 
was no factor more responsible for the quick spread of 
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tuberculosis in dairy stock than bad health conditions. 
In 1885, when the Milk and Cowsheds and Milk Shops 
Orders were originally published, differentiation was 
made between existing and new cowsheds, and in the 
dairy by-laws proposed to be made under the Act 
the same differentiation was proposed to be made, 
and the tendency was going to be to agree to the 
continuance of not enforcing them to any material 
extent in existing cowsheds. They had been 
looking at existing cowsheds for forty years, and he 
thought it was time a move was made to get them 
vitally improved. He agreed with ColonelBrittlebank 
when he said it was folly to say that the farmer must 
make extensive alterations at once. But he saw no 
reason why a time limit should not be put on, and that 
they should say, * We will give you 10, 15 or 20 years 
if you like, but during that time you must improve 
them and bring them up to standard to ensure the 
health of the animals.” 

Exception had been taken to the recommendation 
contained in the circular letter of the Minister of 
Agriculture with reference to the chief constable 
being the chief administrative officer in the districts 
of local authorities. He would point out that there 
was a very distinct difference between large cities 
and boroughs and sparsely populated districts. 
In the latter there was not the machinery existing 
such as there was in the cities and boroughs, and he 
thought they would be forced to the conclusion 
that it was essential in the country districts that the 
police should play a large part in the administration 
of the Act. He found in the cities, notwithstanding 
the statement made in the circular from the Ministry, 
that there was no difficulty whatever, and, what was 
more, the chief constables did not want the adminis- 
trative duties under the Order. His own Chief 
Constable’s reply was * I'm not looking for trouble.” 
Their relations were excellent and if he went to the 
Chief Constable and said, ** We want so and so done,” 
the Chief Constable saw to it. They had no difficulty 
whatever in that matter in working with the police. 

Touching upon the question of the use of the term 
“veterinary officer,” or “ veterinary inspector,” 
the President said he did not, think there was the 
slightest reason or need to make any movement 
whatever to get any alteration in the Acts or Orders 
of the Ministries of Health or Agriculture. The 
term * inspector” was used in various Acts, but this 


was a matter that the local authorities themselves 


could remedy without the slightest difficulty. The 
medical officer was inspector of bakeries, lodging 
houses, ete., and he did not see any reason why a local 
authority should not appoint as veterinary inspector 
the veterinary officer for the city or parish, and 
appoint as veterinary officer the inspector under 
the Diseases of Animals Act or whatever other 
functions he performed. There was no need to take 
any steps in regard to that except in so far as it was 
applied by the direct influence of the local authorities 
themselves. 

With regard to Mr. Pugh’s point as to cows with a 
cough he could see very great difficulty in dealing 
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with these cases and determining whether they were 
the animals to come under the Order. It was a much 
more common thing to find cows in very excellent 
condition cough a considerable amount of sputa 
containing considerable numbers of tubercle bacilli, 
and to find cows doing the same thing and find in 
the sputa relatively small numbers of bacilli. If 
one found a cow in good condition, and the walls in 
front of her stall plastered with sputa containing large 
numbers of bacilli he had no hesitation in dealing with 
this under the Tuberculosis Order. If, however, 
there was a very limited quantity of bacilli, one had 
to decide on all the circumstances of the case whether 
to deal with the cow under the Order or not. In 
his view it would be unnecessary to deal with her 
under the Order and he did not think it was intended 
that they should do it. 

Referring to Mr. Simpson’s remarks, the President 
said there was a difficulty arising as between two 
Government Departments. The Ministry of Health 
was responsible for meat inspection, the Ministry of 
Agriculture responsible for dealing with matters under 
the Diseases of Animals Act and the Tuberculosis 
Order, and the Minister of Agriculture would have 
been quite content to leave the matter open with 
regard to the passing any part or the whole of the 
carcass of an animal slaughtered under the Tuber- 
culosis Order, only his hands were forced by M.P.’s 
in Parliament, and he had to make regulations to 
meet the points raised by the members in debate. 
He could only do that in consultation with the 
Minister of Health. What was included in the 
Tuberculosis Amendment Order went as far as 
possible under the existing Acts for Scotland and 
England. 

With regard to Mr. Pollard’s remarks respecting 
compensation for milk of a cow held up pending 
biological examination, under the Tuberculosis Order 
no compensation was payable. The Ministry of 
Agriculture had done just what it did in regard to 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, which, to his mind, was 
open to very strong adverse criticism — they had tried 
to shove the responsibility for payment of compen- 
sation on somebody else. In order to escape 
responsibility for the payment of compensation they 
said, ** The question of fitness of this milk is a matter 
for the Ministry of Health, and someone else will 
have to pay compensation and not us.” Under the 
Public Health Acts in Scotland the principle was 
established which he thought would be applied by 
the local authorities in such a case as this. He 
admitted that there was no obligation on the local 
authority to pay compensation for the whole of the 
animal in such a case as this, but there was a moral 
obligation, as the principle was established under the 
Public Health Act, and he thought it would be a 
very mean and almost contemptible action to refuse 
to pay the small amount of compensation required 
in suchacase. His experience was that local authori- 
ties did not raise difficulties, but were quite willing 
to meet any reasonable claim. 

Mr. Spencer had said that no one in Liverpool 
University would put his name to a microscopic 
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certificate re tubercle bacilli. He had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that if he got a cow 
showing evidence of bacilli he would certify that it 
had tubercle bacilli, He would point out that the 
man in the laboratory was working with only part 
of the information, and that was why he hesitated 
to put his name with confidence to a statement that 
it was tubercle bacillus. Tubercle bacilli found in 
milk had characteristics found only in them, and the 
risk of mistaking them was practically nil. You 
were not likely, when you were familiar with them, 
to confuse them with others. 

The value of microscopic examination of milk for 
tuberculosis of the udder had been questioned. A 
good deal depended in the first place on the efficiency 
of the centrifugal churn. It paid very much better 
to get a centrifugal churn with a large number of 
revolutions per minute, because it saved a great deal 
of time. The water ones were much cheaper than 
the electric, but the latter very soon paid for them- 
selves if you had much work. In the great majority 
of cases—he did not say all-—you would find tubercle 
bacilli in milk if you properly centrifuged it and 
properly prepared and stained your slide. You 
must not expect to find large numbers, but you would 
find individual bacilli scattered over the slide, and 
perhaps little groups here and there. It was quite 
a common thing to look at field after field and find 
only one or two bacilli in four or five fields. The 
difficulty was that you had to look over so many fields 
and such a large part of the slide before you could 
detect the tubercle bacilli. 

If the clinical examination of the udder was positive 
and the microscopic examination was negative the 
question was asked what to do next. ‘The answer 
was: * Put one milk to a bacteriological test.” It 
was the only logical procedure following your original 
examination. As long as the present arrangements 
obtained the veterinary inspector would be sent to 
examine a cow and be expected to give a negative or 
positive reply. They must visit the cow once a 
week with samples of milk taken and’ examined 
microscopically until such time as the result of the 
biological test was known. If they failed in the 
first instance to get the bacilli they would find they 
would probably get the bacilli in the milk before 
they got the result of the biological examination. 
They might find considerable difference in the 
numbers of bacilli in a sample of milk from any cow. 
Reference had been made to the use of tuberculin 
in reference to the Tuberculosis Order. In his opinion 
it ought not to be a feature in connection with the 
Order. He thought the less it was used the better : 
it would be in the interests of those who were called 
upon to administer the Order. He thought they 
could arrive at their diagnosis in the majority of 
cases by one means or another without using 
tuberculin. 

With regard to Mr. Male’s question re ‘* wasters,” 
he emphasised that it was wrong to think “ wasters ” 
were the fruitful disseminators of disease. They 
were important disseminators, but others in good - 
condition, coughing up large quantities of bacilli, 
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were very dangerous because so little suspected. 
With regard to compensation to the farmer, he 
thought that if animals were taken away and 
slaughtered under the orders of the local authority 
he must and ought to receive compensation, but 
compensation ought to be most sparingly given, 
because if you began to pay compensation generously 
with regard to tuberculosis you were giving the farmer 
a premium to continue keeping the disease in the herd. 
He would infinitely prefer to make the farmer realise 
that it would pay him to make an effort to get rid of it. 

The procedure for valuation was laid down in 
Article 7 of the Order, and the attempt was to be made 
by the local authority in the first instance to arrive 
at a valuation and that arrangement was made very 
largely for the reason that very frequently the 
valuations arrived at by valuers in some districts 
were considered not altogether fair to both sides, 
and it was thought, from the experience where the 
arrangement provided in the Order had been in 
operation, that it worked out more satisfactorily 
on the whole to both sides. He thought that was 
why the procedure was laid down that the local 
authority must try to agree first with the owner 
of the animal as to its value, and if they could not 
agree the valuer paid by the local authority was called 
in. 

He thought Mr. Aston had got hold of the wrong 
idea with regard to “screw” animals. ‘To his 
mind the Order never intended the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis to be made in a market, and, he thought, 
very rightly so, because a diagnosis such as was 
required under the Order rarely could be made 
satisfactorily in a market. The Order said if an 
animal was suspected of tuberculosis and was found in 
the market the veterinary inspector might require 
the owner to take it to the nearest available slaughter- 
house, and have it slaughtered on his own responsi- 
bility or, alternatively, he might take it home. 
There was no requirement in respect of diagnosis. 
You found an animal in the market ; it might have 
the disease ; you served a notice on the owner, and 
he might take and have the animal slaughtered or 
taken home, and you sent a notice to the local authority 
in the district in which it was and then the diagnosis 
would be carried out. Replying to Mr. Reynolds 
re examination of brain and spinal cord, the President 
said he thought Mr. Reynolds had rather overstated 
the difficulties. The animals slaughtered under 


this Order had to be carefully post-mortemed, and 


the only place where that could be done properly 
was a proper slaughter-house. If there was an 
absence of tuberculosis in the spinal cord he did not 
think it was necessary for them to inspect the brain 
for evidence of the disease. 

Mr. Masson’s motion was then put and carried 
with two or three dissentients, and a Committee, 
consisting of the President and Messrs. McKinna, 
Male, Masson, Dawes, Spencer, Barron, Howie, 
Auchterlonie, Standley and Wynne was appointed to 
deal with the matter. 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Western Counties Division. 


(Continued from Page 686). 
PROFESSIONAL FEEs. 

(a) Inspectorship. 

An animated discussion took place on this important 
question. The Hon. Secretary read a letter and 
scale of fees, received from the N.V.M.A., and gave 
his views. The discussion was further carried on by 
the President, Messrs. Ascott, J. Dunstan, R. E. L. 
Penhale, Lansley, and W. B. Nelder. It was decided 
to form a deputation to interview the Devon County 
Council, with the object of obtaining better fees, and 
report the result at the next meeting. 

Mr. W. Brown brought up the question of the 
Somerset Inspectorship Fees. It was pointed out 
by the Hon. Secretary that this county was covered 
by two Associations and joint action would be 
necessary. 

Mr. Brown then moved that a deputation from 
the Western Counties be appointed to meet the 
Mid-West and South Wales Association, to try and 
obtain joint action in the matter. Mr. K. W. Boverr 
seconded, and it was unanimously carried, that this 
be done and that a letter be written to the neigh- 
bouring Division to this effect. 

(b) Tuberculin Testing. 

The Hon. Secretary: In regard to tuberculin 
testing, it is only sixteen months since we drew up a 
scale, but it'does not seem to be giving entire satis- 
faction. Perhaps with a little alteration we can 
make it fair to ourselves and our clients. 

The Prestpent: I take it the fees were only for 
bullocks that were tested before going to bull sales. 
For ordinary purposes [ am not charging them. 
Where a man has a herd examined to suit his own 
convenience, in order to find whether he has a defective 
animal, the fee is certainly too heavy. 

The Hon. Secrerary: The fact is, that where 
there were two practitioners im one district, farmers 
would ask for quotations from both, and the one who 
quoted the less would be asked to make the test. 
‘That was why the fee was fixed. 

Major Ascorr : I propose that the further discussion 
be postponed to the next meeting. ‘That-is as far as 
we can go to-day. 





(Continued from previous colwmn. ) 

The following motion by Professor Hobday, which 
was moved and seconded on the previous day, was 
put to the meeting, but received no support: ““ That 
the members of the N.V.M.A. suggest that in Acts, 
By-laws, etc., relating to matters of public health 
in which the duties of a veterinary official are defined 
this official is more appropriately designated under 
the name of a veterinary officer rather than that of 
veterinary inspector.” 
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Upon Mr. R. KE. L. PENHALE seconding, the motion 
was carried. 

Prior to the rising of the meeting 

Mr. THorRBURN said: I wish, on behalf of those 
present, to thank our President for the very able 
manner in which he has conducted the meeting this 
afternoon. It reflects very great credit on him, | 
am sure. 

The Presipenr: | can assure you gentlemen, it 
has given me very great pleasure to see so many here 
this afternoon. It has been the biggest meeting in 
the Western Counties in my experience. I hope all 
the rest of my meetings will be as successful. 

The meeting then terminated. Tea was then 
taken at the invitation of Mr. Masson, the ladies having 
returned from the motor drive which had been arranged 
for their pleasure whilst the business of the meeting 
was in progress. 

Mr. J. Dunstan moved a vote of thanks to the 
President and Mrs. Masson for their kindness and 
hospitality, and for looking after the members’ 
comfort so well. 

Mr. Lanstey, in a delightful little speech, did 
likewise on behalf of the ladies, especially mentioning 
the glorious motor drive. 

In reply, Mr. Masson said that he and Mrs. Masson 
had been very pleased to have had the members and 
the ladies there, and he was glad that his invitation 
had been accepted by such a large gathering. 

Thus ended one of the most successful meetings 


ever held by this Division and one which constituted 


a record as regards numbers. 
R, Barons NELDER, 
Hon Secretary. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Diary of Events. 








Sept. 9th Meeting of the Midland Counties Division 
at Birmingham. 

Sept. 22nd. Joint Meeting of the North Wales 
Division and North Wales Branch of 
the B.M.A., at Chester. 

Sept. 30th —N.V.M.A. Meeting of Council, 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C. 

Oct. Ist--R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

Oct. 2nd--R.C.V.S. Meetings of Council and Gom- 
mittees. 

Oct. 19th.-_-Opening Ceremony, Royal (Dick) Veter- 
inary College, Edinburgh. 

Nov. 30th. Notification of changes of address to 


Registrar, R.C.V.S. 

R.C.V.8., Examination Fees (December 
Exams.) payable. 

R.C.V.S., Written Examination. 
R.C.V.S., Oral Examinations commence. 


Dec. Ist. 


Sth. 
10th. 


Dee. 
Dec. 


The Foot-and-mouth Disease Research Committee, 
the Chairman of which is Lieut.-General Sir William B. 
Leishman, have presented to the Minister of Agri- 
culture (Mr. Edward Wood) an interim report on their 
investigations into the disease. 

This report will receive extended notice in an early 


jgsue of the Record. 
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ArMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


REGULAR FORCEs. 
retires, receiving a 


LONDON GAZETTE. WaR OFFICE. 
August 28th.-—Capt. J. Going 
gratuity (August 29th). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Magisterial Criticism | of Professional Fees. 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY REcORD. 

Sir, We have read Mr. Kirk’s letter in the issue of the 
Record tor the 29th instant under the heading of ‘‘ Magis- 
terial Criticism of Professional Fees."” We would remind 
your readers that Justices sitting at Petty Sessions are 
acting judicially and consequently that any opinion 
expressed by them is privileged. Should, however, a 
veterinary surgeon consider that either the profession to 
which he belongs or himself, is unfairly criticised by the 
Bench, he should ask the permission of the Bench, through 
his counsel, if he is legally represented, or personally. 
if he is not, to point out to the Bench that the opinion 
expressed is not merited, giving any explanation required. 
Any such protest would no doubt be given the same 
publicity in the Press as the adverse magisterial comments, 
and so to some extent neutralise their effect upon public 
opinion. The real remedy would seem to be in the hands 
of Veterinary Surgeons themselves by educating the 
general public as regards the standard of knowledge 
required in the profession.— Yours faithfully, Forner, 
LANGLEY & WRIGHT. 

79 Darlington Street, 

Wolverhampton. 

3lst August, 








1925. 


To THE EpiTrorR oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir, —-l think we are all indebted to Captain Kirk for 
so promptly and ably challenging the remarks made by 
Mr. Eliot Howard. 

We have every respect for our magistrates, but their 
lack of knowledge in cases of cruelty to animals is often 
only too apparent to the veterinarian. 

For many years | have advocated a change in the 
present system, in order to obtain a fairer hearing for the 
veterinarian for the defence, whose evidence is not infre- 
quently totally disregarded, whilst that of the veterinarian 
who ‘‘ regularly ’’ attends the court is evidently taken as 
true and infallible. Thanking you, | am, faithfully 
yours, R. F. WALL. 
128 Queen’s Road, 

Bayswater, 

London, W.2. 
3lst August, 1925. 
Fees under the Tuberculosis Order. 

Kprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Scale of Fees’ attached 
1 think comment 
Burt. 


To THE 
Sir, --The enclosed letter and ‘‘ 
may interest some of your readers. 

from me is unnecessary.-—-Yours truly, W. 

| & 2 Kdward Street, 

Pavilion Parade, 
Brighton. 
3lst August, 1925. 
The scale of fees and letter to which reference is made 
by our correspondent are as follows : 
id TUBERCULOSIS ORDER OF 1925. 

For attending to inspect animals (to include ¢£ s, d. 
microscopical examination if necessary) 010 6 
And for each animal after the first... 0 1 0 
With a maximum of £1 10s. per farm and 
£3 3s. perday. 

For applying the tuberculin test, to include all 
necessary visits for taking temperature, etc.- 
One animal a nia ee 
Kach additional animal 
With a maximum of £3 3s. per farm. 
Tuberculin to be provided by the Inspector. 

For post-mortem examination (including attend- 
ance) ons ae re 


0lv 6 
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Travelling allowance 6d. per mile one way 
(fractions of a mile not to be charged). 
Provided that no inspection be charyed for unless 

made under due authority, such authority to be 

stated in the account rendered by the Veterinary 

Inspector. - 

(Copy). 
Brighton, 


20th August, 1925. 


THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir, -L am in receipt of the forms ete. relative to the | 


‘Tuberculosis Order 1925, sent from your office ; including 
that one upon which is printed the scale of fees offered to 
Veterinary Inspectors and which arrived to-day. 

| hasten to inform your Committee that I have 
intention of undertaking the very onerous duties placed 
upon the Veterinary Inspector by the Order at such fees 
and further that, in my opinion, the offer of such fees is 
an insult to the Veterinary Profession. 

| hope the scale was drawn up under a misapprehension 


ho 


and that your Committee was unaware at the time of the | 


vreat responsibility and the enormous amount of work 
thrown upon the Veterinary Inspectors of the Kingdom by 


this Order. 
If, however, it is the considered opinion of the Committee 


that work of such great importance is worthy of so little | 


remuneration | wish to tender my resignation of the 
position of Inspector forthwith. 

| should regret being forced to this step, as L have held 
the position for many years, but | cannot allow my name 
to be connected with an Executive department entrusted 
with the carrying out of a scheme of such magnitude 
and with possibly such far reaching results, which, at the 
outset, dooms it to failure in its own district. Ll would 
point out to your Committee that upon the ability and 
work of the Veterinary Inspectors rests the fate of the 
Order and that the men best qualified to undertake the 
work are not likely to undertake it unless they are amply 
recompensed for the enormous amount of time and labour 
which, if the scheme is to be a success, will have to be 
expended upon it. Ll am not anxious to undertake the 
work at all but | am anxious that the scheme should be a 
success and if it would assist the Committee, | should be 


pleased to explain to them the work the Inspector will 


have to undertake. Obviously it has not vet been 
explained to them. , 
| remain, Sir. 
Your obedient servant, 
The Clerk to WaLTER Burt, F.R.C.V.S. 


The Agricultural Committee, 
Kast Sussex. 


To THE Epiror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir, 

1. TuBERCULOSIS ORDER, 1925. 

2. VETERINARY INSPECTION OF MARKETs., 

1. On perusing the scale of fees under the above Order 
from two counties I find that these are practically the same 
as those allowed under the pre-war Order, and they were 
very moderate in view of the work involved. It is obvious, 
therefore, that steps should be taken to have these raised 
in order to be in keeping with present conditions. The 
Inspectors in Warwick are meeting shortly to discuss 
matters appertaining to the Order possibly other 
counties will do the same in order that we may all come into 
line, both with regard to the adoption of a uniform method 
of procedure in the working of the Order and to press for a 
uniform seale of fees throughout the country in order that 
they may at least be adequate. 

2. One trusts that steps will shortly be taken to dis- 
continue the present anomalies existing in the only partial 
inspection of Markets under present conditions Markets 
in certain counties are inspected and others a very few 
miles away have no inspection. [ understand that the 
Ministry approved of the resolution of the N.V.M.A. re 
compulsory inspection of all Markets, and also that they 
have been approached by certain authorities, and at 
least one strong body of agriculturists has also passed a 
resolution to make it general. 


' 
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Within a radius of 9 miles of this town we have five 
markets, three of which are inspected, and two are not.— 
| am, yours faithfully, W. Tempest OLvVER. 

Tamw orth, 
Ist September, 1925. 


Slaughter Conditions in Holland. 


‘To Tar Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir, -l have just received a copy of the Veterinary 
Record for the 29th August. 

As Mr. Philip Vincent has relatives in Rotterdam, it 
would be easy for him to verify the fact that at that 
abattoir all sheep are killed with the knife without previous 
stunning. 

Whether this is permitted by the Dutch Law, or in 
defiance of that law, I cannot say. From my intercourse 
with the authorities at the Rotterdam Abattoir, I should 
think that they would not permit any cruel killing that the 
law forbids. 

1 am glad that Mr. Vincent agrees with me that animals 
are generally well treated in Holland. Yours,  ete., 
A. M. F. Core. 

Villerest, 

Loire, 

France, 
3lst August, 1925. 
The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following : 

Report of a Meeting of the North Midland Division 

from the Hon. Secretary. 


Communication from Mr. J. Gregg. 





Tuberculosis in Bovine Animals 


WELLCOME’ 


(VETERINARY) 


TUBERCULINS 


are labelled 


‘For the use of Veterinary Surgeons only” 


The co-operation of pharmacists has been asked 
to restrict the sale of these products to the 
profession. 

All ‘Wellcome’ Brand Tuberculins are of 
standard potency, tested intradermically and also 
by the official Frankfurt method. Tuberculins 
will be submitted also to the Tuberculin 
Committee intradermic test. 


‘Wellcome’ Brand Tuberculin, for Veterinary Diagnosis 
(Subcutaneous) 


trave 6 
MARK 


In hermetically-sealed phials of 4 c.c., 1/+ each 
In bottles of 30 c.c., 5/- each 
‘Wellcome’ Brand Tuberculin (Veterinary), for 


Ophthalmic and Intradermic Reactions 
In hermetically-sealed phials of 1 c.c., 1/6 each 


In rubber-stoppered bottles of 5 c.c., 6/6 each 


Prepared at the Wellcome Physiological 
Research Laboratories 


Distributing Agents— 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME @& CoO. 








(THE Wettcome Foundation Lro, 
LONDON 
Vv 142 COPYRIGHT 
eee 
National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Gritair 
and ireland. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Cray’s Inn Square, London W.C.1. 
Cheques should be made payable and all communications sent to 
the General Secretary at the (Offices of the Association, 10 Gray’s Inn 


Square, London. W.C.1. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT | |SERUM LABORATORY, 


FIRE AND LIFE . 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED ANTWERP. 
(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD. 


PERTH, SCOTLAND & ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















Pioneers for Live Stook Insurance. Founded in 1906, 
Farm Horses. Bloodstock. Pedigree and 
In-foal Mares Hunters. oo 
an s. ° ° 
Pinay ae ee Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
LIBERAL TERMS to the VETERINARY PROFESSION obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 





Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem- 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 











Works by Frederick Hobday, 
egret ene eee WE ONLY SUPPLY TO VETERINARIANS. 


CASTRATION (including Cryptorchids and Caponing) AND 
OVARIOTOMY OF ALL ANIMALS. 2nd Edition. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Published by W. and A. K. Johnston, Easter Road, Edinburgh 


SURGICAL DISEASES OF THE DOG & CAT. 3rd Price List and Instructions sent on application 
Edition. Price 15s. (postage 9d.). 

ANAESTHESIA OF ANIMALS AND BIRDS. Price 5s.) t@ the Laboratory : 

ATLAS OF ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 


DOG (in conjanetion with Harold Stainton, F.R.C.V.S.). 39 et 4] RUE DES MOUCHES, 


EDITOR OF COURTENAY’S VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 3rd Edition. Price 12s. ANTWERP. 
EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
Published Monthly. Subscription 21s. annually. Telegrams: “LABOSERUM, ANTWERP.” 
Published by Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, Covent Garden. Londen. 
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BROKEN SHAFTS—INJURED HORSE, HEAVY EXPENSE. SAFETY—TIME SAVING ECONOMY. 


exon GRAYS , 


WITH — pATENT> \ 


Prevent Slipping & Absorb Jar Simultaneously 




















,, , CAULTON REEKS, Esq., F.R.C.V.8., writes in his book—“ DISEASES OF THE HORSES FOOT, re Gray’s Pads.— 
Apart from its Anti-Slipping qualities, it may be recommended as a preventive of many diseases to which the foot is subject, and any 
predisposition to disease is given a decided check.” 





1913-14,— re | awards against 8650 Competitors in the WORLD-WIDE CoMPETITION (to discover best device to prevent horses 
slipping). 
1920-21 ae TEsts in 22 different Counties. RESULTANT WHITE PAPER published, recommending those horse owners in diffi- 
culties acopting. 
1925.—First and Meda!, ORMSKIRK & SoUTHPORT NoN-Siip CoMPETITION, 20 Competitors, 
INCREASING HoksE efficiency on Slippery Roads is a quintessence of economy, and will materially assist the Horse to maintain the 
fight against the Motor. 
BEARING IN MIND the SLIPPERY ROAD HANDIOAP, we ardently appeal to the Veterinary Profession as a whole, for co-operation and 
support in our efforts on behalf of the HORSE, by recommending a proved solution to the difficulty which to-day is of vital and NATIONAL 
importance to those with interests in the HORSE, 





Heavy Draft (for shoes gin. thick); Roadsters (for shoes }in. thick); Pole (fer shoes fin. thick); Racing (for shoes }in. thick). 
Patented in all countries—few of which are open for negotiation. 
Full particulars with overwhelming proof from Sole Manufacturers : 


THE GRAY HORSESHOE PAD CO. LTD., 13-14 SUFFOLK ST., BIRMINGHAM 














